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CHAPTER FIRST. 


Tue student, Francis Perrote, sat alone in his study. With 
his head resting upon his hand, he meditated in silence. 
His expressive features betokened a mind considerably 
agitated, while his moving lips, although they gave forth 
no sound, still muttered a complaining soliloquy. 

“| wish it were so,” at length he spoke. “Here I toil 
day and night, with scarcely the pittance of a galling 
slave, that 1 may gain knowledge and fame—that I may 
move in the society my ambition would aspire to, and 
that mankind may bestow upon me their praises and their 
approbation. Oh, that I could gain this knowledge, and 
its concomitant wealth and influence, without this severe 
trial of the body, without this eternal exercise of the facul- 
ties to their utmost tension! pS 

“What would you give?” 

The student turned quickly around, upon hearing these 
words, and beheld a inan of no prepossessing appearance 
standing there. 

“| say, what would you give to gain the consummation 
of your aspirations, without the severe study of which you 
complain ?” 

The student gazed upon the strange creature so uncere- 
moniously introduced, and scarcely could refrain from 
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bursting into laughter, so curious was the figure of the 
man. With a mouth which extended almost from ear to 
ear; with a wide, flat nose; oblique eyes, considerably 
squinted; long protruding teeth; and, withal, enormously 
hunchbacked ;—the little man made rather an unfavorable 
impression upon the sensitive mind of the student. 

“What would | give?” answered Francis. “We are 
both, my little man, upon the same footing, so far as the 
consummation of my ambition extends, for | have nothing 
to give; and you could not assist me, did I possess thou- 
sands.” 

“Tis true that my appearance does not speak very fa- 
vorably for me,” croaked the little man ; “ but appearances, 
you know, are often deceitful, and they may be so in this in- 
stance. I repeat, what will you give?” 

“] have nothing to give.” 

“ You have that which I seek, although the time has not 
arrived when I can demand it. We will meet again; if 
so, will you give me what | ask, provided I reward you 
with knowledge and wealth to your fullest desire?” 

“ Assuredly [ will!—what would you desire ?” 

“Not yet; but we will meet again, when I shall claim 
that promise. Give me a trifle, that you may remember 
this pledge.” 

“T have nothing——” 

“ Ah, this miniature will do!” exclaimed the little man, 
taking dexterously from the student’s pocket his picture, 
which the tender-hearted scholar had caused to be painted 
for a fair lady, the theme of many a rapturous madrigal. 

“Stay, stay—you must not take that!” cried the alarmed 
student; but the little man hastened to the door, and ere 
the other could reach him, he sprang out of the room and 
was gone. The enraged student followed as rapidly as he 
could, and, hastening down the stairs, inquired of the peo- 
ple below which direction the dwarf had taken. The 
people were astonished at the question, for they had been 
sitting on the stairs, and no person, they avowed, could 
have passed without their seeing him. After mentally 
accusing them of being accessory to the theft, the cha- 
grined student returned to his study, having, by the time of 
his arrival there, become sufficiently calm to reason him- 
self into his usual happy equanimity of temper. He sat 
upon his old arm chair, and, with his book spread out be- 
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fore him, he soon forgot the loss of his picture in the 
pleasing task of study; and then, when he had grown 
tired of this occupation, he threw himself back in his 
chair, and indulged in the glowing dream of wealth, and 
enacted in mind what he would do were this wealth placed 
at his disposal. This was an absorbing dream to the Al- 
chemists, and Francis had fallen into it, conceiving the 
same idea, that wealth alone was the key to happiness— 
that the transmutation of the baser metals into gold would 
result in placing the discoverer upon the pinnacle of mor- 
tal felicity. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


One would search perhaps in vain for such a mental 
organization as that of Francis Perrote; for it is seldom 
that we find the nervous and sanguine temperaments so 
exactly balanced as to mutually aid and exalt each other. 
The mind of Francis was one of those extremely wayward 
ones, whose energies act upon the delicate organization of 
the brain, ofttimes with such swaying force as to destroy 
the normal condition of its tissues. We sometimes observe 
such—these phenomena in mentality—who either astonish 
us with their tremendous powers termed genius, or else, 
swayed by the strong spirit beyond the cerebral endurance, 
present us with the melancholy spectacle of the maniac. 
Such was Francis Perrote. Descended from parents who 
were strongly marked with the poetic or imaginative tem- 
perament, he had caught their predominant traits, but 
greatly exalted in the offspring. The imaginative tem- 
promos: has been termed the dreaming ;—it is true that 

e who is blessed with this organization is capable of call- 
ing from the vasty deep glowing creations of unearthly 
brightness—landscapes which the sun ne’er gilded so spark- 
lingly as the sun of his imagination—forms whose symme- 
try and loveliness are clothed in the airy drapery which 
belongs not to this earth, nor which can for a moment be 
imagined by the ordinary dreamer ;—it is true that the im- 
aginative or poet may do this; but still he is not capable 
of grappling with the cent-per-cent utilitarian, and of 
leaving the inward man for the earthly things which are 
transpiring around him. Francis Perrote had fallen, from 
his boyhood, into the fashion of dreaming; and as we often 
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notice a child chasing the gilded and lovely butterfly, so 
would he follow up some gem of the mind, tracing its 
meandering course through the parterres of the creative 
imagination, till the receding thing were lost in the misti- 
ness of the unembodied thought. Francis grew up till he 
had dreamed away twenty years, when he conceived the 
desire of learning the properties of the visible world about 
him, partly that he might gain a species of knowledge 
which he knew was of the utmost importance, and that he 
might thus avoid the habit of his dreaming reveries. For 
a while after he had conceived this desire, he ceased his 
visits to the realms of his own brilliant creation, but pon- 
dered upon the means through which he should gain the 
extent of his desires. Books in those days were not, like 
the present, to be had for the barter of a gold coin; and, 
were it so, Francis still could not obtain them, as his purse 
was quite empty ; but teachers, who did orally what books 
do now, were the principal source of knowledge, and they 
were very scarce. After much patient inquiry, the student 
learned that a venerable sage was then teaching his lore 
to a select class in London; but whether he could gain in- 
gress to the fount of knowledge, was unknown to him. 
Nothing daunted by the negative surmises of those who 
had heard the sage, he shouldered his small bundle, and, 
amid the sneers of his acquaintances, started on his journey 
to the great city. He found the people of London much 
as they are at the present time—they could give him de- 
tailed accounts of all the play-houses, gin-shops, and pla- 
ces of amusement in the city, but not one could inform 
him of the whereabouts of the learned sage. After much 
diligent inquiry, he heard that a student dwelt in a garret 
not far from Temple Bar, and to the attic of the scholar 
Francis hied himself. He found the man of letters busily 
poring over a musty volume, whose soiled leaves were 
covered with a multitude of curious, and, to him, unknown 
characters, which the student appeared to translate, or 
strive to, with the utmost eagerness. The garret was a 
small one, and would scarcely be noted, were it not that per- 
haps the visitor might take an interest it as having, in after 
days, been the place where Oliver Goldsmith passed many 
a day writing his inimitable Vicar of Wakefield. But the 
student thought not of after days, nor of Goldsmith; but, 
with his whole attention fixed upon the musty tome, he 
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eagerly decyphered its symbolic characters. Francis stood 
by him for some moments unobserved ; but finaily, by dint 
of pretty loud coughing, attracted the attention of the stu- 
dent. 

“A thousand pardons, sir! I was so deeply engaged, 
that I did not observe I had been honored with the com- 
pany of astranger. Will you be seated, sir?” 

The student, with surprise depicted upon his features, 
handed a chair to his visitor. As there was but one chair 
in the room—and that a rickety one—the visitor declined 
sitting, but proceeded at once to state the object of his 
visit. The student’s features glowed with pleasure, as he 
listened to the other’s recital of his own dreams and aspira- 
tions; and when he had finished, he arose, and throwing 
his arms around his neck, embraced him fraternally, and 
called him brother. 

“How rejoiced I am!” he exclaimed, “to have met 
another man who would forego the allurements of the 
outer world for those of the inner. You shall be one of 
us!—one of that brotherhood, who, disdaining the trifling 
frivolities which so occupy the time of our fellow men, 
hide ourselves with our venerated teacher, and gain that 
lore which partakes of the immortal.” 

“Oh, how I rejoice to hear you thus!” exclaimed the 
enthusiastic Francis. “I had feared, that, having no 
money to pay my tuition, I could not gain ingress to the 
source of knowledge.” 

“Money!” cried the student, disdainfully, “our venera- 
ted preceptor will have none of it; on the contrary, at the 
close of each lecture he throws a shower of gold among 
us, telling us to take the trash and pay our expenses, but 
not to get one superfluity, else the gold will return to its 
original form of lead. You shall be received as a brother 
among us, and with us peruse the philosophy which Hermes 
taught, and which the Egyptians so loved . 

“But will the great master receive one whom he knows 
nothing of 9—one who, being a perfect stranger to him—” 

“Nay, my friend, you know not the infinite love of him 
of whom you speak, else you would not talk thus. He 
knows you, your history, your dreams of aspirations, and, 
with that wondrous prescience which he possesses in such 
an exalted degree, he will foresee your destiny, and shape 
its course free from the obstacles which may obstruct it. 
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This night we meet in the Great Presence—a glorious 
band of us, knit together in the bonds of brotherhood. 
treading onward in the progress to maturity, and led by 
one whose great lore, whose expansive intellect, is not 
bounded by the stars in the heavens. See, it is even now 
growing dark! let us partake of this homely fare, and 
away to our meeting.” 

The student closed his book, and taking from the shelf a 
piece of meat, placed it on the table, with a glass of water 
foreach. They sat down—one on the chair and the other 
on a box—and ate of the fare, conversing during the time 
upon the theme which so interested both. After having 
finished their fare, they arose, and, following the student, 
Francis was led down the stairs into the street. They 
turned down a dark lane, and, following its course through 
many turnings, they entered another still nore narrow and 
deserted. Passing through a sombre arch, they traced its 
course for some distance by the aid of a dim lamp hanging 
from the concavity overhead, till they reached the massive 
iron portals of what appeared some deserted chapel. The 
student, by dint of great effort, unfastened the bolt, and 
swung the gate on its hinges. With a rough, grating 
sound, the massive iron gave way to the student’s strength, 
and, when they had entered, swung back to its closed posi- 
tion without the aid of either. They passed through a 
dimly lighted and very narrow passage, which smelt 
strongly of mildew—of that peculiar odor which invaria- 
bly recalls the idea of the charnel-house—and then entered 
a small door where stood a dozen or more very small 
lamps upon atable. The student took one of these, and, 
motioning the other to follow him, led the way down a 
long flight of steps. Down, down they went, till the fresh 
earthy smell seemed like that from the new-made grave. 

Finally they heard the low hum of voices, and the next 
moment, opening a door, they found themselves in a large 
apartment, within which were assembled two scores of 
young men. They were sitting each before a volume 
similar to the one which the student had been poring over, 
and which he had brought with him; while at the farther 
end of the room, upon a raised platform, sat a venerable 
looking man, of such a striking and peculiar countenance 
as would attract the attention of any gazer, were he amid 
the crowd of a London street. His hair fell down upon 
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his shoulders in waving locks, which were as white as age 
could bleach them. His forehead was high and massive, 
indicating great mental power; and his features, although 
ascetic in their expression when in repose, when he spoke, 
lighted up with such an unearthly brightness as to capti- 
yate all of his hearers. He did not look up when the two 
entered; but with his eyes averted upon the book before 
him, he continued to speak, having evidently been dwell- 
ing upon the subject before their entrance. 

“*Tis even so,” he spake ; “the one of whom we speak 
iseven greater than ye all, for in his mind there dwells 
that spirit of inquiry—that straining after the things which 
are, and which are to be—that may overturn a world, or 
confer terrestrial immortality upon him. He isone whom 
ye all may love, may admire, for within himself is con- 
tained the elements of that greatness which will extend 
throughout time ;—the man’s among ye—behold!” 

The eyes of every student were instantly fixed upon 
Francis. The young man blushed as he thus became the 
observed of all the observers, and fain would have hid 
himself behind his friend the student, but the Professor 
called him out, took him by the hand, and, in words of 
great kindness and encouragement, introduced him to the 
company. They all gathered around the new comer, and 
with many a hearty shake of the hand, encouraging and 
welcome speech, greeted his advent among them. 

Thus passed away several hours, when, taking their 
seats, a large book, similar to those among the rest, was 
given to Francis, and a seat appropriated tohim. He had 
scarcely seated himself, when he felt a curious change 
coming upon him. His ears began to ring like the distant 
sound of music—anon the melody increased, till the room 
appeared to be filled with a choir of angels, whose voices 
harmonized in the most delightful manner. He gazed 
around, doubting whether it were an auditory illusion, 
when he discovered that his sight was failing rapidly. 
Rings of light, like those glorious ones described by the 
Clairvoyant, began to waver in brilliant halos before his 
vision—now expanding till they merged together like the 
prismatic colors of the spectrum, but a thousand times 
more brilliant; and now contracting into the infinite bright- 
ness of the spirit’s own essence—into that transcendental 
brilliancy whose waves of oscillation are myriads less than 
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those of light itself, and which the material faculties can- 
not see nor conceive. Thus glowed the transcendenty| 
and last ultimate of materiality upon the student’s spirit, 
while the external senses were utterly closed. 

Gradually the things about the room had faded, till the 
choir had absorbed his soul with its ravishing melody; and 
as anon the soul for a moment lost its perception of the 
harmony, the flood of transcendental rays broke in upon 
him, and occupied it in the continued play of their chro. 
matic changes. And then the young student heard a voice 
whose tones were so shrill as to reverberate to the very 
arches of the universal portals—yet mild as the whisper 
of a summer zephyr—and the voice addressed him in the 
accents of mildness and love, and encouragingly spoke of 
the vastness of knowledge and wealth, and of their great 
power over the planets and the minds of men. And then 
the voice sank to a whisper, and again the ravished senses 
of the student were wrapped in the heavenly melody. 
These sounds sank lower and lower, till they ceased, when 
the student raised his head and found himself sitting before 
his book, while his fellow students were around him, busily 
decyphering the symbols in theirs. Francis rubbed his 
eyes, and wondered whether he had not been dreaming: 
but upon looking upon his book, each symbol was as fa- 
miliar to him as if he had studied it for years. He raised 
his eyes, and beheld those of the Professor fixed upon him. 

“My son,” said he, “thou hast learned that which no 
man before thee hath obtained only with unremitting toil. 
Thou art now prepared in part for thy destiny, for thou 
art our chosen, and to thee will be given all which men 
covet, and which they fondly dream the essence of true 
happiness. Thou gazeth upon that book of knowledge, 
and thou gainest therein all thou desirest, for to thee are its 
portals opened, its depositories unsealed; look upon its 
leaves, and thou wilt know all.” 

Francis perused the mystic characters, and he found 
them fraught with the wisdom of all the past ages, and 
with that which thousands of years of the future will toil 
to learn. So rapidly, so vastly, came the flood of know- 
ledge upon his mind, that he felt overwhelmed with its 
force, as if the tender fibres of the brain would yield to 
the gush of new-born impressions; but he grew wise with 
a rapidity which astonished all the rest of his fellow-stu- 
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dents, and they often marveled when they beheld the vast- 
ness of his conceptions, the astuteness of his reasoning, 
and the prescience of his wondrous intellect. 

Time passed on. The lectures of the old Professor drew 
to a close, for the last hour had arrived, and he addressed 
them in the language of parting. They shed tears as they 
heard his closing accents; arid when he had finished, beg- 
ged imploringly that he would continue his inculcations of 
wisdom. 

“My sons,” said the old Professor, “it would impart 
great pleasure to me to continue these lectures, but my 
time is valuable, and | must depart; but yet, ere I leave 
you, | would beg of you one favor » 

“A thousand would we willingly grant, were we able!” 
exclaimed the students. 

“] feel quite obliged to you,” said the Professor, “ for the 
boon which I would crave is within your power to grant, 
and as it is my facetious wish, I must be gratified, although 
you will all smile at my strange boon, amounting as it 
does to about nothing.” 

“We will grant anything within our power, with the 
knowledge, venerable sir, that we cannot repay you for 
the wisdom you have taught us,” exclaimed Francis, speak- 
ing for the rest. 

“] thank you, my sons,” said the Professor. “ And now 
todemand my facetious boon. Here is a parchment which 
1 wish one of you to sign. It is a full conveyance to me 
of all right and title to the signer’s soul ;—is it not a face- 
tious idea?” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” roared the students, “what a laughable 
idea! But let us gratify him, that he thus may be induced 
to tarry a while longer with us.” And the students all 
crowded up, each eager to sign the parchment. 

“Tarry awhile,” said the Professor; “ we will cast dice 
who may sign this—remember that he who throws the 
highest number may subscribe it.” 

The students, in merry mood, threw the dice, and Fran- 
cis Perrote cast the highest. 

“"Twas well done,” exclaimed the Professor. “Now 
sign this conveyance, and | shall consider myself fully re- 
paid for these lectures.” 

Francis took the pen, and signed his name to the writing 
on the parchment. 
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“The compact is fully entered into,” said the Professor: 
but the voice was so altered, that Francis turned to look 
at the speaker, when, with the greatest astonishment, he 
beheld standing before him the hunchback dwarf who hai 
visited him in his study. “Here is your miniature,” said 
the dwarf, placing the picture in his hand, “and now the 
compact is concluded, and you have fulfilled your vow. 
Your soul is mine, for which, as I promised, you shall have, 
in return, vast wealth and knowledge, and all of their at- 
tendants, the love and worship of mankind. Behold the 
clock! It now stands precisely at midnight. At this min- 
ute, ten years hence, I will visit you again, and claim that 
soul which now belongs exclusively to me! Look within 
thy book, and thou wilt there gain all the knowledge thou 
seekest, and on the last page will learn the secret of pre- 
paring that wondrous fluid, which transmutes to wealth 
whatever it touches. Farewell! for my presence is needed 
in my own realm. Recollect, 12 o’clock at night, on the 
10th day of July, 1670, I will call upon you— farewell!” 

Instantly the form of the dwarf changed; the feet be- 
came cloven; long horns were protruding from the head 
of the hideous monster which was suddenly presented be- 
fore them, while its eyes burned like livid coals of fire. 
A blue blaze issued from his nostrils as he breathed, and a 
long tail, barbed at the end, waved to and fro, as he stood 
for a moment gazing on them. But it was only for a mo- 
ment, for in the next a terrific explosion took place, the 
room was filled with the fumes of sulphur, and the devil 
had disappeared. The students screamed, and turning to 
seize their much valued books ere they fled, they found 
all had disappeared, except that in the hands of Francis. 
With a cry of horror, they fled from Francis, as if he had 
been the damned. Even his best friend, the student, re- 
coiled from his touch, and, with a cry of terror, fled from 
him, and he found himself alone. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


The disposition of Francis Perrote, as we have already 
learned, was a good one. "Tis true that he yearned after 
the glitter—the tihsel—of this life, and imagined that 
wealth would confer upon its owner all the happiness 
which is to be gained on this earth—and will it not? Can- 
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not wealth furnish everything which the human mind can 
desire? The rich man can sit in his splendidly furnished 
room, and, with a wave of his hand, summon before him 
whatever he may desire, as if he possessed the lamp of 
Aladdin. The rich man can command everything on this 
earth, except one or two small things which we generally 
overlook in our eagerness for the accumulation of wealth. 

For a while after the departure of his fellow students, 
Francis stood bewildered, stunned, with the effects of the 
scenes which had so rapidly followed each other. It was 
an hour before he regained a degree of composure—that 
command over himself which he possessed in such an emi- 
nent degree ; and then hurling the book in one corner of 
the room, he took his departure. We scarcely could record 
his feelings at this moment, for the number of impressions 
which had so suddenly overwhelmed his mind, aad their 
rapid and sudden transition, left him in a kind of mental 
chaos, with no thought completely defined. He hurried to 
the room of his friend, the student, hoping that he might 
find there a friend to soothe his troubled spirit; but when 
he arrived there, his friend—but now no longer a friend— 
fled from the room. With a tear rolling down his cheek, 
Francis took his departure, and directed his steps to his 
own home in the suburbs of the metropolis. Arriving in 
his little garret, he threw himself upon his bed, and rolled 
to and fro with the agony which racked his mind. Who 
can imagine the many torturing thoughts which throed his 
mind, as, during that whole night, he rolled on that bed 
and bewailed his fate? We could not record them, lest 
they would amaze the soul of the reader with their terrific 
hlackness. 

The glad rays of the sun finally poured through the win- 
dow, and directly upon the student. The Sun! Ah, how 
we have welcomed it, as we laughingly beheld its glad 
rays dancing upon the tree-tops, and dispersing likewise 
the darkness of our own heart! The Morning Sun! What 
a crowd of happy associations does it recall to the invalid ; 
for when, in the morning of life, we were stricken down 
with the fell destroyer—when we dared not close an eye- 
lid, lest the insatiate fiend should dart upon us, and throw 
our youthful and growing limbs into the agony of inquisi- 
torial torture—how heavenly appeared the good sun, as it 
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threw upon the tree-tops its dancing drapery of liquid 
light, and for twelve short hours dispelled the darkness of 
our young heart! 

The student felt the influence of the glad sun upon his 
spirit, as does the invalid, who, sickened throughout the 
night, watches so long the first rays of the God of day- 
the dispenser of vitality to all animated nature. Francis 
arose, and, washing himself, walked out to enjoy the de- 
lightful coolness of the morning air. It came refreshingly 
from the bosom of the ocean, and fanned his feeble tem- 
ples, infusing into his spirit the buoyancy of his youth, and 
not a little of its ambition. He gazed upon a carriage of 
one of the noblemen, and, sighing, wished that he, too, 
might have wealth and servants at hiscommand. And 
then he thought of the incidents of the previous evening, 
and felt not a little astonished at not being terrified as he 
was the previous evening, and that the wealth and know- 
ledge which lay within his grasp had been so suddenly, 
and, as he now imagined, so thoughtlessly thrown away. 
And then he felt a slight regret that he had cast away the 
book, not unmingled with a fear that he might lose the 
valuable tome altogether. Feeling hungry, he turned to 
an eating house, when his empty pockets told him of his 
poverty. With a sigh of disappointment, he turned off, 
and again beheld the gay equipages of the aristocracy pass, 
while he heard the gay voices and merry laugh of their 
inmates. Strongly he felt the spirit of ambition gaining 
within him, and with it the desire of returning to search 
for the book which he had cast from him. 

“ Why should I not enjoy myself while I can?” he thought. 
“I am doomed—it is fixed irrevocably—then why not seek 
pleasure while I can?” 

He felt the impulse strong within him, and turned with 
a bounding heart to seek and find the valuable book which 
he had so thoughtlessly cast away, when he beheld stand- 
ing before him a stranger whom he had not observed be- 
fore. He was wrapped in a light mantle, which gracefully 
fell from his shoulders. Mildness and benevolence beamed 
from every feature, as the stranger gazed compassionately 
and kindly upon him. 

“My son,” said he, “wherefore do you go thus so hur- 
riedly ?” : 
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« Nay, my friend, detain me not,” exclaimed the student ; 
«] must search for that which is all to me, for in it is con- 
tained the happiness of my life.” 

“ Are you certain of this?” asked the stranger, kindly. 
“Tarry awhile, and let us reason,” he continued, detaining 
the student, who had made an effort to start again; “let 
us reason, or at least listen to the words of wisdom,—thou 
art bound in a dreadful compact?” 

“Tis true ; but how came you to know this?” asked the 
student with surprise. 

“T have learned it from one greater than either of us; 
but let this pass, for thou art in a dreadful state, which re- 
quires our greatest aid.” 

“But can you aid me, my friend ?” 

“T can, if thou wilt follow my advice—by doing which, 
thou wilt extricate thyself from the compact thou hast en- 
tered into with the evil one, and emerge once more into 
light and happiness. It may require, my son, a little effort 
at first; but this effort will soon begin to assume that of a 
pleasure, and true happiness on this earth will follow, and 
eternal happiness hereafter.” 

“What is thy advice?” asked the student. 

“First, seek not that book, for its knowledge is false, 
and its tendency will be to create ambition, worldliness, 
vanity and callous-heartedness ;—by avoiding this book, 
and by following my prescription, thou wilt break the com- 
pact thou hast made, and soon thou wilt emerge into the 
real happiness and knowledge we should all seek.” 

“But the book teaches me how to make vast wealth— 
surely that ishappiness. Behold yonder gay retinue, how 
happily they laugh, how mirthifully glow their counte- 
nances !” 

“’Tis all empty and assumed, I assure thee, my son, for 
true pleasures are only to be gained through contentment 
of spirit. Are these persons who ride by so gaudily, who 
smile so brightly, and laugh so gaily—are they happy? 
Alas, no! The worm feeds at their hearts, and gnaws the 
very Vitality while they smile. Oh, my son, ere thou goeth 
after that dark work, listen to a little reason from one who 
loves thee as an only son.” . 

“What would you recommend?” asked the student. 

“Keep from that dark work, and in its place I will give 
thee one teaching of the true knowledge, preparing thee 
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for the change to come, and breaking the fearful compact 
between thee and the evil one—wilt thou accept it?” 

The student thought a moment—his eyes again alighted 
upon the gorgeous carriage and attendants of the noble- 
man, and the desire to possess wealth and power came 
irresistibly upon him. 

“No, I will not!” he exclaimed ; “give me wealth, with 
its glittering attendants; give me that knowledge which 
teaches the things of this life. No! 1 will not accept—ho'! 
for the book, and rank and wealth!” And the student 
broke away from the beautiful stranger. He turned his 
head after he had gone a little distance, and beheld the 
stranger still standing where he had left him—*e was 
weeping. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


The student hurried rapidly forward, lest the new covet- 
ed book should fall into the possession of some other per- 
son. He hurriedly traced his way through the sombre 
arch, and with some difficulty opened the heavy iron door. 
Groping his way down the narrow flight of steps, he 
reached the room where the terrific scenes of the previous 
evening had been enacted. He found the room just as he 
had left it, and after some little search in the dark corner, 
he grasped the black book. Hiding it in his bosom, he 
took his departure for his home. 

Throughout that day and the next night, the student 
perused diligently that book. The next morning he arose 
with the sun, and hurrying to a friend, he succeeded in 
borrowing a few shillings. One sixpence he bought brea 
with, while with the rest he went to a chemist and bought 
a number of curious substances, together with a crucible 
and a small furnace. With these things he hurried to his 
garret, and throughout that day he kept, with its myste- 
rious contents, the crucible covered up in glaring coals. 
The perspiration dropped off his heated brow, as with a 
pair of bellows he fanned the glowing embers, and urged 
the heat to its utmost. Night drew nigh, darkness then 
settled on the earth, and the hours flew by; but still the 
excited student sat over his furnace, fanning its embers, 
and keeping the crucible buried, till the clock struck the 
hour of midnight. As the last stroke of the bell died 
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away, he hastily uncovered the crucible, and drew it from 
the fire. A lambert blue flame flickered and played over 
the top of the crucible, coiling and writhing upwards like 
an uneasy serpent; while the fumes of the strange com- 
pound within arose into the room, and seeking the inmost 
recesses of the student’s system, appeared to inspire him 
with an ardor and firmness which was wholly unconquer- 
able. 

He took the crucible, and emptying its contents upon an 
iron plate, he cooled what appeared a yellow powder, till 
its temperature had settled almost to that of the room, 
when he poured the powder into a bottle, and filled it with 
water. Shaking the contents rapidly, the powder dis- 
solved, and a golden colored fluid was the result. “Now 
then for the test,” he exclaimed. Taking a bar of lead, he 
wet it over with this fluid, and laid it upon the table. 
Clearing all of his chemical apparatus away, and placing 
it in a closet, he went to bed. 

It was but briefly the student slept that night, and when 
he did slumber, his dreams of wealth and station were so 
constant, as to keep his nerves upon the tension during 
the night. As the sun poured its rays upon the most dis- 
tant landscape, and rendered the objects in the student's 
room visible, he arose and examined the bar which he had 
dipped in the mysterious fluid the previous evening—z 
had changed to pure gold! The student danced around the 
room with infinite delight. 

“Are youmad? Surely one would think so, or else that 
you were charmed by some spirit!” exclaimed one of his 
comrades, who entered just at that time. 

“Neither,” said Francis, almost out of breath, “but I 
have met with good fortune—see, I found this bar of gold.” 

“Perhaps it may not be gold, but merely a counterfeit 
of it.” 

“Take it, go to a goldsmith, and learn the truth; if it be 
gold, one-half of it shall be yours.” 

The young man did not wait a moment longer, but seiz- 
ing the glittering bar, he hurried off with it. The student 
busied himself with his toilet. By the time that he had 
finished, his friend returned with fifty pounds, for which 
he had sold the golden bar. They divided the money, and 
the young man went off rejoicing. The student soon 
learned that the magic fluid would transmute glass into 
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diamonds with equal facility, while it required the leas; 
quantity of it to do either. 

The hours flew by—day followed day, month chased off 
month, and years passed away. Two young men sat to- 
gether in a restaurat, partaking of their evening meal. 

“Tt is certainly very strange!” resumed one of them. 
“It was but a few years ago, when he was so poor that he 
could scarcely borrow a shilling; now he is the possessor 
of millions, with gold and diamond mines at his control.” 

“ Aye, and he owns a diamond mine in Brazil,” said the 
other. “1 learned so from Michael Torrid, who, you know, 
is most intimate with his affairs. He owns, as he informed 
me, two gold mines and one diamond mine; but how came 
he by these, that is the question ?” 

“No person knows, not even his most intimate friends, 
although report is busy with a thousand tales, some of 
which are most wondrous. Some say that he gets his 
wealth of the devil, and one man was a few days ago 
taken before the magistrate and imprisoned, for asserting 
that he was present when the devil, in the disguise of an 
old man, gave him the secret of transmuting lead to gold, 
in exchange for his soul!” 

“Ha, ha, ha! what a tale!” laughed the other. “One 
thing is beyond dispute,” continued the first speaker, “ that 
Francis Perrote’s castle is the most capacious, the most 
valuable and beautiful in its architecture, and the most 
splendidly furnished in England, and that his fetes are the 
grandest, the most costly, and the most fashionably attend- 
ed, of any in this kingdom.” 

“ All very true.” 

“ And that his retinue is the most gorgeous, not even ex- 
cepting that of the king; and'that, finally, his company is 
the most courted of any nobleman in the kingdom.” 

“ Nobleman ?” 

“Aye, nobleman! do you not know that he has been 
created Lord Rochville?” 

“T was not aware of it.” 

“Truly has he! and it is reported that he is paying par- 
ticular attention to the fair Lady Ann Merville, the daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Sussex.” = 

“Indeed! this is news, most truly! How rapidly has 
our old friend Frank Perrote gone upward! Why, I fear 


that if he were to see you and I, he would no longer re- 
cognize us!” 
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“You may well say that; but I must away and dress 
me in my best attire.” 
«“ Wherefore ?” 


“] shall call upon Francis Perrote at his palace, and try 


” 


“ You will meet with a repulse.” 

“Then I shall rest assured, while now I live in doubt;” 
and thus speaking, the young man arose and left the room. 

This young man had told the story of the student during 
the last few years of his life; for true it is, that, during but 
a few short years, his vast wealth had exerted its full 
power, and the poor student arose in influence, until, with 
his titles and rank, he soon became one of the principal 
attractions in the kingdom. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


A young man promenaded slowly down the capacious 
graveled walk leading from a magnificent palace. His 
arms were folded, and his eyes averted upon the earth, 


while he soliloquised in a low voice. 

“Everything is now in a happy state of advancement,” 
he muttered. ‘When last we met, her smile was more 
sweet, her voice more bland, with such an encouraging 
suavity of tone, and her whole manners so meaningly wel- 
come, that I cannot for a moment doubt the issue. And 
then His Grace the Duke, how friendly he is, too! With 
such a cordial grasp of the hand does he welcome me, 
while the Duchess greets me with her most winning smiles! 
Everything progresses encouragingly—most happily!” 
And Lord Rochville—once the poor student—rubbed his 
hands with satisfaction. 

Suddenly he tarried in his walk, and gazed fixedly for- 
ward; for he beheld before him the beauteous stranger 
who had accosted him the morning after his fatal compact. 

“Well, what would you with me?” he asked of the 
stranger, as he beheld him gazing mildly upon him. 

“I would have thee flee from this, and save thyself,” he 
said, imploringly. “It is yet not too late, for thou mayest 
still repent, and free thyself from this fatal compact. Oh, 
I beg of thee thy calm attention, for that of which I would 
speak concerns thy eternal welfare.” 

VOL. 1.—22 
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“What would you have me do to get rid of this com. 
pact, which appears to trouble thee more than myself?” 

“]T would have thee, my son, desert all this glitter and 
pageantry of wealth and rank. I would have thee cast 
away thy black book, and study within one which contains 
the words of the wealth to come, not the tinsel of this brief 
life. I would have thee throw off thy present comrades, 
thy glittering dress, and thy pomp and pageantry, and by 
living lowly, by following my prescriptions, thou wilt break 
this terrible compact, be a happy man in this life and in 
the one to come.” 

“Thy advice, good friend, may be conducive to the ob- 
ject thou dost seek,—still, to desert all this good fortune. 
and that in the prospective, would be more than I should 
be willing to do.” 

“Oh, ere thou leavest me, I beseech thee to consider my 
proposal! What are the things of this brief life to those 
which are eternal? Remember that life is wasting awa) 
rapidly, and that the day is approaching when thy com- 
pact will have its final fulfillment——” 

“Tis a long time yet. Call again after the expiration 
of a few years, and I may listen to thee; but now | will 
not.” 

“The longer, my son, thou perseverest in these things, 
the stronger will become thy passion for them; therefore, 
1 pray thee, listen to my words.” 

“The future opens brilliantly, and I must ascertain my 
fate ere | could think of heeding such terms as thou pro- 

osest. Farewell!” And brushing by the Nazarene, Lord 
ochville left him standing with his hands clasped, and 
imploringly gazing after him. 

The young Lord continued his walk to the palace, and 
ascending a lofty flight of marble steps, he entered tie 
great hall. There meeting his bowing valette, he gave 
orders that he should not be disturbed for several hours. 
Continuing up a flight of steps, he ascended to a small 
door, in which he placed a peculiarly constructed key, and 
it flew open. He carefully closed it again, and, opening 
a closet cunningly made in the wall, he drew forth a nun- 
ber of bars of lead and scraps of glass. Upon these he 
poured some fluid from a bottle, and carefully placing them 
in a large iron safe, he locked it up and retired from the 
room. The next morning the lovely daughter of the Duke 
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of Sussex received by the hand of one of Lord Rochville’s 
confidential servants, a casket of diamonds of the largest 
size, and a number of bars of pure gold, as a sample of 
the wealth which his Lordship’s mines produced. As the 
diamonds were valued at several hundred thousand pounds, 
the present was a very acceptable one, even to the daugh- 
ter of a Duke. 

Time waiteth for no man; but rapidly and surely it passes 
through its cycles of days, weeks, months and years, and 
ere we are scarcely aware of it, the thinly scattered gray 
hairs tell the silent tale of our approach to the grave. Oh, 
how rapidly pass away the things of this earth! They 
dwell among us a brief time, and as the heart grows to- 
ward them, they vanish and soon are thought of as a dream 
of the past. Oh, the beautiful things of this ever-changing 
sphere, how soon ye all depart! Like the tints of the 
summer cloud, ye linger a short time, and then depart, 
leaving the melancholy hue of regret upon the heart. 
Where are ye, old friencs, with whom, but a short time 
ago, we talked and laughed so gaily? Then we thought 
not of change, nor of the great work of nature, whose 
laws are ever changing the fair and the beautiful of this 
earth to corruption and deformity, and that we, too, might 
soon be drawn into this great vortex of change. How 
true hath this came to pass! Many of ye who, but a few 
brief months ago, were moving with us, and enjoying with 
us the beautiful and the pure, are now the silent tenants 
of that grave whither we are all bound! What a vast 
conception is there in the thought of this eternal Change! 
For the thinking, the immortal Mind itself, is lodged in a 
changing palace whose portals are ever crumbling to dust, 
and whose chambers are the scene of corruption—of that 
constant striving for the change of the grave—even in the 
midst of the most brilliant life! What are we, and what 
are the evanescent things of this life, whose forms are 
scarcely knit together, ere the work of decomposition is 
commenced, that we should crave them with the cupidity 
ofthe thoughtless man? Yet we strive against each other 
with the might of all our faculties, with the strong arm 
and the subtle mind, that we may grasp what another 
craves, and which may be of no benefit toeither! Thought- 
less, inconstant man! How briefly he exercises his God- 
like nature over that which perishes! 
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Years quickly flew by with the young Lord Rochville 
and they, too, brought their change; but that change, so 
far as the things of this life are concerned, appeared to re- 
sult in more brilliancy and success, for the young noble- 
man had sought and won the hand of the lovely daughter 
of the Duke of Sussex. The magnificent palace of Roch- 
ville was brilliantly illuminated, for that night he was to 
receive before the altar the hand of his noble bride, from 
the hand of her father himself. Great were the prepara- 
tions upon this magnificent occasion, and brilliant were 
the throng of brave men and fair women. The beauty, 
the pride, and the noble of England, crowded that capa- 
cious palace, while, amid the flash of diamonds, and of 
bright eyes more brilliant, the voluptuous swell of music 
floated among, and rendered the scene one of the most 
captivating which the brilliant imagination can conceive. 
The young Lord Rochville had finished his studied toilet, 
and his crowd of valettes left their Lord attired in all the 
glitter and pomp for the bridal fete. He surveyed himself 
once again in the glass, and his eye lighted with pride as 
he noticed his brilliant attire, and the bloom, richness and 
youthfulness of his handsome face. He turned to join his 
bride and the gay company in the grand saloon, when the 
beautiful Nazarene stood in the doorway. 

“What! here again!” exclaimed the Lord. “This, me- 
thinks, is an unfitting time to urge thy oft repeated re- 
quests. I’ll hear none of them now; but when I shall have 
more leisure, call again, and we will converse upon the 
subject which appears to lie next thy heart.” 

“My son, the eleventh hour hath arrived! Hast thou 
no thought, no reflection, that thou plungeth thus head- 
long into destruction? Oh, I beseech thee, listen to me 
ere thou art lost! , 

“Dost think that I could tarry, at this critical time, to 
listen to thy discourse? Stand aside!—hearest thou not 
the flourish of cornets prior to my appearance among the 
guests ?—another flourish more swelling than before !—| 
must away!” And the Lord rushed past the supplicating 
Nazarene, and hurried down the stairs. Loud and long 
were the flourishes of trumpets, as the Lord Rochville en- 
tered one door, while his noble bride passed in through 
another. They ee hands, and stood up before the altar 
The whispers of the. brilliant crowd sank to silence, and 
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then the voice of the Bishop of Westminster was heard 
joud and clear, as he quoted the marriage vows—* Whom 
God hath joined together, let no man part asunder - 

“Then let it be I who will part asunder!” spake a voice 
among the crowd, and a hunchbacked dwarf, of hideous 
aspect, brushed aside the guests and confronted the altar. 

ord Rochville grew pallid, his nerves trembled, and he 
sank against the altar for support. 

“ Aye, I will sever this marriage vow, and this brilliant 
couple, too!” croaked the little dwarf, “for I claim as my 
right, as my just due, this brilliant young Lord, for I bought 
him and paid for him according to compact mutually en- 
tered into between us.” 

“What means this disturbance, villain!” cried the Duke 
of Sussex, partly drawing his sword. 

“Nay, my Lord Duke, none of this exhibition of thy 
prowess here, for I tell thee that I have aclaim upon thee, 
likewise, which, according to present indications, I shall 
enforce before many years! I must have my own, and this 
young Lord is he! Behold yonder clock! its hand points 
to the hour of midnight; and here am I according to com- 

act——” 
. The young Lord Rochville groaned aloud, and then, 
stretching out his arms in supplication toward the Naza- 
rene—who stood not far off—he begged his intervention. 

“ Alas! it is too late!” said the Nazarene, wringing his 
hands in agony. 

“Oh, I beg of you, little man, one brief year more—but 
one month ! - 

“ Nay, not one minute, for the eleventh hour, which mine 
enemy there offered thee, is past, and cannot be recalled. 
But time passes, and I have other work on hand—so we 
must depart.” 

An explosion like heavy ordnance shook the palace to 
its foundation. The guests screamed, while the braver 
portion crowded towards the altar, to protect the bride 
and groom; but the latter had disappeared, and also the 
dwarf. The room was suffocating to the lungs, for it was 
filled with sulphurous gas; while a fierce flame had caught 
fire to the altar, and was spreading with fearful rapidity 
to other parts of the room. The guests rushed a eed 
out, bearing the fainting form of the bride of Lord Roch- 
ville. Ere they had scarcely reached the garden, the fierce 
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flames shot out of the roof of the palace, and spreading 
on every side, soon wrapped it in a solid mass of fire. In 
one hour more the magnificent palace of Lord Rochville 
was a mass of smoking ruins, while he, and all the gran- 
deur connected with him, had disappeared forever from 
the earth. 


New York, Jay. 28, 1848. 


Art. XLVII.—THE LOVERS. 
BY MISS PHCEBE CAREY. 


Tov marvelest why so oft her eyes 

Fill with the heavy dew of tears,— 
Have I not told thee that there lies 

A shadow darkly on her years? 
Life was to her one sunny whole, 

Made up of visions fancy wove, 
Till that the waters of her soul - 

Were troubled by the touch of love. 
I knew when first the sudden pause 

Upon her spirit’s sunshine fell; 
Alas! I little guessed the cause, 

*T was hidden in her heart so well. 
Our lives since early infancy 

Had flowed as rills together flow, 
And now to hide her thought from me 

Was bitterer than to tell its woe. 


One night, when clouds with anguish black 
A tempest in her bosom woke, 
She crushed the bitter tear-drops back, 
And told me that her heart was broke! 
I learned it when the autumn hours 
. With wailing winds around us sighed,— 
*Twas summer when her love’s young flowers 
Burst into glorious life, and died. 
No, now I can remember well, 
*T was the soft month of sun and shower; 
A thousand times I’ve heard her tell 
The season, and the very hour. 
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For now, whene’er the tear-drops start, 
As if to ease its throbbing pain, 

She leans her head upon my heart 
And tells the very tale again. 


Tis something of a moon, that beamed 
Upon her weak and trembling form, 
And one beside, on whom she leaned, 
That scarce had stronger heart or arm; 
Of souls united there until 
Death the last ties of life shall part, 
And a fond kiss whose rapturous thrill 
Still vibrates softly in her heart. 


It is an era strange, yet sweet, 
Which every woman’s thought has known, 
When first her young heart learns to beat 
To the soft music of a tone—; 
That era when she first begins 
To know, what love alone can teach, 
That there are hidden depths within, 
Which friendship never yet could reach. 
And all earth has of bitter woe, 
Is light beside her hopeless doom, 
Who sees love’s first sweet star below 
Fade slowly till it sets in gloom. 
There may be heavier grief to move 
The heart that mourns an idol dead ; 
But one who weeps a living love 
Has surely little left to dread. 


I cannot tell why love so true 
As theirs, should only end in gloom; 
Some mystery that | never knew 
Was woven darkly with their doom. 
I only know their dream was vain, 
And that they woke to find it past, 
And when by chance they met again, 
It was not as they parted last! 
His was not faith that lightly dies, 
For truth and love as clearly shone 
In the blue heaven of his soft eyes, 
As the dark midnight of her own. 
And therefore heaven alone can tell 
What are his living visions now; 
But hers—the eye can read too well 
The language written on her brow. 
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In the soft twilight, dim and sweet, 
Once, watching by the lattice pane, 
She listened for his coming feet, 
For whom she never looked in vain. 
Then hope shone brightly on her brow, 
That had not learned its after fears— 
Alas! she cannot sit there now, 
But that her dark eyes fill with tears! 
And every woodland pathway dim, 
And bower of roses cool and sweet, 
That speak of vanished days and him, 
Are spots forbidden to her feet. 
No thought within her bosom stirs, 
But wakes some feeling datk and dread ;— 
God keep thee from a doom like hers, 
That, living when the hopes are dead ! 


Arr. XLVII.—JUDICIAL REFORM.—LAW AND 
LAW YERS. 


Ir is not the end and aim of a Republican Government 
to ascertain how it can govern best, nor how it can govern 
least; but in what manner it can pursue the great 
God-gift of the pursuit of happiness, without being hindered 
by the machinery of Government; in other words, how 
the people can get along wirnouT BEING GOVERNED AT ALL. 

By a Republic, is meant a common interest—the interest 
of all concerned; and, therefore, whatever can be con- 
ceived which will lop off a branch of unwieldy machinery, 
mnnecessary in the proper adjustment of man’s temporal 
nature, is one step toward the accomplishment of the de- 
sired object. We often talk of “self-government,” when 
we do not mean “self-government,” but rather refer to 
what we mean by proper regulations by which each and 
all may assume one rule for the good of all. It is much 
easier for many to govern others, than to govern them- 
selves, if by government we mean mental subjection to 
powers superior. i 

In bringing a republic down to that limit where it is pos- 
sible for the machinery of “regulation” to be carried on 
with the least possible loss of time and expenditure of 
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money, the wisdom of the people should be concentrated 
to that one grand achievement. As long as man is re- 
quired to labor for his maintenance, that method which 
will save to the nation its immense treasure expended in 
useless machinery, is most certainly the best. 

Regulations adopted by enactment, for the purpose of 
mutual understanding among the masses, with their fines 
and penalties, are the most fruitful source of expenditure 
in any form of government. Although not directly, yet 
there is vastly more money expended, and time lost in this 
branch of governing, than all others beside. That fines 
should not be imposed, or penalties attached to trangress- 
ing ordinary law, would be a sad falling away from origi- 
nal design; but in many cases, to discriminate between 
those who should inflict the due amount of castigation, or 
take the penalty, if doled out in dollars and cents, is a 
very nice point for legislators to tamper with. 

The very ductile manner in which law-makers of the 
present age are constantly making and repealing laws by 
which they expect to govern their constituents, is a subject 
well worthy the consideration of the people, although, in 
design and effect, the very people themselves designed to 
embody their will, and for whose actions their constituents 
are in a measure responsible. 

The fundamental law, established upon an immutable 
basis as far as relates to ourselves and our relations with 
each other, is that to which I am now about to allude,— 
the law or rule that legislators are empowered to enact 
and delegated with power to enforce. 

Claiming to take a standard from the experience of other 
republics, and adopting the most congenial which new cir- 
cumstances suggest, law-makers have a scope for their la- 
bors as unbounded as the nation itself; and although con- 
stitutional impediments may occasionally occur, yet, in 
point of fact, these impediments are of no great moment 
during periodical outbursts of a popular sentiment among 
the people. The insecurity of Republics rests in this; and 
when they choose so frequently to change regulations 
barely known by the people, they inspire them with a con- 
stant dread and hope—a continual fear lest unwarranted 
alteration will be made, and longing hope for the better. 

Whether a multiplicity of laws, prolix and elaborate, 
have the least tendency to yield to the people an earnest 
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of future good, is no very perplexing question in my mind; 
but that all should hope and earnestly labor for the im- 
provement of a bad regulation, is not only a high privi- 
lege, but an imperative duty resting upon each individual's 
shoulders. 

To the mass of laboring men in Ohio, whether farmers 
or mechanics, the great amount of new enactments, and 
constant changing of old ones, are never known, and there- 
fore cannot directly interest them, only so far as their prac- 
tical working happens to reach within their neighborhood. 
’Tis true, all should feel themselves enough interested to 
keep pace with the doings of their own servants; but the 
time this requires, and the dry, uninteresting details of a 
day’s legislating, having no particular interest in them- 
selves, are not inducements for an honest farmer, happy 
in his own contentment, to turn aside from day to day and 
make himself familiar with all that transpires within the 
legislative hall ;—he has other matters of more urgent im- 
portance that call for his spare moments. Not that | 
wouli urge a willful neglect of proper information in these 
important matters; but to keep pace with even one-half 
that should be known in order to learn the exact position 
of his own State’s affairs, would absorb by far the greater 
portion of his time not otherwise devoted to necessary 
labor. 

The matter of making and unmaking has become a 
trade, followed only by artful politicians; and it needs but 
half an eye to see, that if the trade be well followed, it 
will furnish ample food for themselves and the sage ex- 
pounders of the law, which two classes of individuals have 
been so identified in interest that they have become one 
and the same in principle and practice ;—a legislator must 
be a lawyer, in order to know how laws should be properly 
framed! This latter sentence may be taken in its legiti- 
mate sense, for nothing could possibly be more true, if we 
yield to them the entire power and ability of expounding 
their own work, or that of others, in the matter of law- 
making. It frequently occurs in this enlightened age, that 
laws having been passed with all the constitutional forms, 
the title, head, and tail, most admirably correct, yet, in their 
filling up, the bone and muscle are sadly deficient; and, 
without any tangible reality to cling to, persons are com- 
pelled to make a random guess, or inquire of the framer 
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WHAT THE MEANING AND INTENT OF THE LAW COULD BE, or the 
spirit and the letter, if you please. 

Law, of itself, is as immutable as the order of nature ;— 
by which I mean that there is a fixedness about it that 
cannot in the least change ; hence the necessity of arrang- 
ing the minor details in conformity to those principles; but 
the multiplicity of enactments stamped with the impress 
of authority, which are from time to time placed before 
the people as Law, with habitual change written on their 
very face, only tend the more to bewilder the minds of 
every one, leaving them in inextricable doubt and per- 
plexity. It is true that an equal chance is given to all to 
interpret and construe for themselves, yet it would seem 
as though time would be saved to one interested, if he 
would but employ a person well skilled in jurisprudence 
to lay before him his chances in a suit at law; but here 
we might well exclaim, in the old and trite saying, “ Oh, 
for the glorious uncertainty of the law.” It may be that 
gentlemen of real depth of learning, well read in matters 
of the law, would, with becoming skill, trace down your 
case With a degree of certainty, until there can be no doubt 
left of its successful termination on trial; but then the 
difficulties grow magnificently greater in every onward 
step, until they reach a point that the mind can scarcely 
span, or the purse relieve. 

Opinions so signally differ in plain and complex law, 
that it generally leaves an impression in the mind of the 
uninitiated, that the whole operative scheme is but a 
game, a cunning trap to spirit within its grasp the furious 
declaimer for his rights, or the quiet citizen with fancied 
wrongs, and vice versa. It has become a fixed fact, that 
there is scarcely a malady in our social compact but that, 
for pay, a cure can be prescribed by these L. L. D.’s; and 
when its certainty is called in question, you are only left 
with the ultima-thule—“‘ try ir” ;—how seldom, however, 
will you find one of those sapient doctors who will risk the 
case in their own hands, well aware that the chances of 
its death are incalculably great, while its hold on life may 
be but small indeed. 

It forms no part of the design of the author, in this brief 
article, to traduce a profession that has been honored by 
so many great and good men; and if, perchance, he should 
name any evils that grow out of it, the blame, if any, 
should attach to others, and not to him. 
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Law, as I use the term, has become to the mind of almost 
every one a sort of hyperbalon. It is used in a directly 
opposite manner from what it was designed; and when a 
neighbor has determined to bring his real or fancied griey- 
ances before a legal tribunal, he does not mean fairly and 
honestly to divulge his case, and have it adjusted in accord- 
ance with the rule of right, or even the rule of law. The 
tricks and turns incident to such an adjustment, are not so 
much the action of a principle in the nature of man, as 
it is a principle in the nature of law. In its multiform 
character, and in this view of my subject, | can justly rank 
the profession among the trades of life ; for surely there is 
far more mechanical skill used than profound erudition; 
and in this classification | beg pardon of my brethren if | 
have placed them in bad company. 

The chances of a first, second, or third rate lawyer in- 
fluencing a box of intelligent jurors, with a plea of three, 
four, and sometimes five hours in length, and with a de- 
fence somewhat longer, and the judge to strike a new vein 
in the abstruse labyrinths in his charge, while the simple 
fact is fairly proved, by unimpeachable evidence, that “A 
did strike B,” seems at best a lamentable loss of time, even 
if there be nothing absolutely ridicalous in it; but this is 
the proper execution of the law. That a court ever could 
dispense with this tedious, and, in the opinion of many, 
unnecessary appendage to a suit at law, I here cite you 
an instance copied from the Cincinnati Atlas: 


“‘We hear of an incident which occurred yesterday in court, 
before Judge Johnson, which is amusing, and somewhat instructive 
to those concerned. A case was on trial; the witnesses had all 
been examined, and the Court adjourned for the night, expecting to 
hear the arguments of counsel in the morning. Morning came, 
and with it judge and jurors, but no lawyers. After waiting some 
time, the Court ordered the crier to call them at the door. There 
was no answer. Tired of waiting, and thinking, perhaps, that a 
lesson in such cases was necessary, the judge charged the jury, and 
sent them to their room. When the counsel arrived, laden with 
bags full of ‘authorities,’ and heads ‘full of wise saws and modern 
instances,’ the jury were just about bringing in their verdict.” 


That justice is ever obtained, or even in a majority of 
instances, in protracted suits at law, we propose briefly to 
consider. The antagonistical position that men are placed 
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in while fairly trying the issue of a mooted point, from the 
nature of surrounding circumstances, prevents the equitable 
adjustment of even minor points. Lrrecation and Wak, 
are words implying the same meaning in the minds of 
many; and let a person be ever so wickedly oppressed by 
his fellow man, he seems to meet with but few among the 
considerate laboring class who would advise him to meas- 
ure foils in a contest of legal right before a judge or jury. 
The fresh light that shadows upon a case, when ascending 
from court to court, tend materially to inspire the litigants 
to renewed efforts, while the complicated and unfathom- 
able “authorities” furnish ample capital for the young 
templar, as well as the profound linguist, to “ move an ap- 
peal ;” and se one finds his case in upper courts, with costs 
and fees full enough to swallow up ten times the sim- 
ple claim of a few dollars set up in the onset. 

These (I mean “the law”) may be considered as milder 
forms of giving vent to one’s wounded feelings, while, if 
there were no civil method, brutal ones might be used. 
Bickering can be found, in courts, more virulent than the 
wars of ancient Rome, and, quite unlike those warriors, 
each belligerent is vanquished, but neither is conquered— 
they leave their weapons but to live a life pledged to eter- 
nal enmity, pointed at by the world as laughing stocks, 
each groaning under the weight of enormous fees, declar- 
ing vengeance against a bribed judge, a partial jury, and 
everything that hindered the final decision being declared 
in their favor! 

From the fact that the simplest cases, plainly proved, 
have been and are carried from one judicial tribunal to 
another, until it has passed through several courts, and the 
judgment reversed at every subsequent trial, proves clearly 
that there is a great “uncertainty in liw.” Whether this 
is the result of more profound research in judges, or in the 
nature of the written law, is not material to the question, 
it being established that all things therewith connected is 
shrouded in inextricable doubt. 

I propose now to consider the second branch of our title, 
which appears to be but an inseparable portion of the first, 
for it is to lawyers we should look for a proper explana- 
tion of law; and well might we suppose, that those who 
devote their time and talents to a particular branch of 
knowledge, must either make a comfortable living by their 
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trade, or abandon it, while all know the difficulties attend. 
ant upon a change of trade or profession. Many devices 
are made, and methods found out, to do well by the law, 
while they seem to practice by the old adage—“ A living 
can be made from any trade, if well followed.” 

As a sort of text to what I propose to say upon the 
second branch of my subject, I beg leave to copy entire 
the following article from the “ Cincinnati Gazette,” not so 
much that it contains most important information to the 
rising generation, but, coming from one of our most emi- 
nent jurists, he is most amply qualified to speak on the 
subject in all truth and soberness :— 


“ Lawyers—Tue Learnep Proressions.—The N. Y. True Sun, 
in noticing the increase of Lawyers in that city, says: ‘There is 
no end to them, and we do not see how the great majority of them 
are to live. Their profession will not support them.’ 

““We presume this remark is true of every city in the Union. 
Year by year the thick phalanx of the Bar is deepened, and there 
is not a place in the Union in which, taken as a whole, it supports 
itself as it ought todo. The young man, ambitious of distinction 
—students eager for applause, and for victories won in Senates— 
and those humbler youth who are content to dig and drudge, if thus 
they may make their bread—press on closer and closer upon each 
other’s tread, as if the bar were the only sure path for honor or 
success ! 

“There is a folly in this which it is difficult to understand. We 
suppose the secret which lies at the bottom of this eagerness of pa- 
rent and child all over this country, is this—that labor on the farm. 
or in the workshop, is regarded as less honorable than the labor of 
professional life. And so boys are taught early to think that they 
must be professional men—doctors, or lawyers, or ministers—if 
they would stand on the topmost round of the ladder, and be what 
they should! Well, they obey this teaching—a part of them, at 
least, do so. And what follows? What must follow more and 
more every year? Why, that a few of them only can succeed: 
that the professions will become more and more overstocked; and 
that those who lag behind—who work or loaf—will waste away life 
and its blessings, as if they were the toys for children to sport with! 

“A wiser purpose should animate the bosoms of fathers, and a 
nobler aim fill the minds of their sons. They may till the earth, 
and, if upright, be honored among men. Everything invites to this 
employment. Nature, with its ever-varying beauty; health, with 
its untold joys; regularity of employment, with its sure and open 
path to happiness; self-independence, with its certain creation of a 
bold and strong character; home, the love of home, with its glad, 
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social life—these are blessings held in store for the man who digs 
the earth for his living, and improves his position rightly. And is 
such a profession to be compared with the secluded, toil-worn, half- 
starved condition of those lawyers who live in our cities, without 
hope, almost—certainly without prospect of success? Give us the 
free country, with its pure air, over the cold brick walls and the 
harsh and fierce competition of city life; and let us, let our sons 
(not dwarfed in intellect or dead in moral culture, as they must be 
if they drag on at the tail end of any learned profession in cities,) 
be a man among men, and amid the glories of God’s creation. 

‘But if unwilling to farm it, there are hundreds of other chan- 
nels open to the majority of young men, more honorable and safer 
far than the learned professions. There is the workshop, from the 
smallest to the largest, from him who hammers in iron to him who 
directs the manufactory. That is open to all. And they who en- 
ter it in a right way—who, instructed well at home, will toil there 
wisely—cannot fail to leave their impress on this, or any other so- 
ciety in which they may live. The toil-worn laborer does not now 
have the yearnings of his heart gratified. He knows too often that 
his mind, like a rich virgin soil, contains the germ of wealth un- 
seen and unknown, because uncultivated. Buta better day for him 
is dawning—a day when he may labor as earnestly for the culture 
of head and heart, as he shall do for a living with his hands. And 
who would not prefer this, or any honest toil—who would not rather 
live by the sweat of his brow in the hardest way—rather than be a 
hanger-on upon Courts, with nothing to do; a lounger around ma- 
gistrates’ offices, ready to catch any business that may drop there 
by chance; a sort of semi-associate with thieves and felons, anxious 
to serve them, if thus money may be obtained, and bread secured 
for daily want? 

“We hope our young friends, in city or country, ere they settle 
down upon a plan of life, while captivated with the seeming eclat 
of professional success, will look to the crowded state of the bar, 
&c., and see if another plan would not be better for them every 
way.” 


The great desire among a large portion of community, 
is to bring their children up in the elegance of fashion, and 
educate their sons to professional stations. A great lack 
oe perhaps, would not suggest the sacerdotal office, 


and an abhorrence of the maladies that flesh is heir to 
would preclude the profession of physic; but the great 
success of many bright stars who have gone before them, 
causes an intuitive desire for the Legal profession among 
by far too many of our young and inexperienced minds. 
Were there a possible chance of one-half of our lawyers 
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becoming, even in the scale of preferment, anything near 
what our own life and time has produced in the shape of 
jurists, there would be some little degree of allowance for 
such an eager rush to this overcrowded profession. Even 
permit all to wear equal laurels, the very nature of the 
case will not warrar.: the fees to be equally distributed. 
From this condition of things, one of two results must 
be evident :—The excess of supply over demand must either 
force a market for their commodity, or go to disuse. 
There is, and probably ever will be, a most ready demand 
for the well skilled of all professions, and a consequent 
ample remuneration; therefore, while there is but a cer- 
tain amount of professional service required, those most 
eminent will be employed. There seems to be but few 
who are willing to hazard an opinion from lawyers, unless 
they have at least some reputation for skill and tact; hence 
the chance of a young lawyer, on setting out in the world, 
is small: he has much to discourage, if he waits for “ time 
and tide”; therefore, determined to follow up his original 
design, he seeks for employment among the lower orders 
of society, seeks out petty quarrels, and bargains to defend 
the culprit, in a trial, for a nominal sum, or volunteers, 
unasked, in order to try a hand at “special pleading.” 
How many of our most promising young men have lost 
years of valuable time in fruitless efforts to gain a living 
in the bar. Their time is more than lost; their gilded 
signs, with references in the daily prints, do not call out 
the many anxious people that were hoped for, and, poor 
mistaken boys, they are suffered to live on for years with- 
out a solitary case, unemployed, uncalled. Some years 
since, @ mania raged in a town of this State, and all the 
young men took a turn for law; not a few pursued their 
two years of study required, and were admitted as “mas- 
ters commissioner in chancery,” and all that. They all 
entered upon the world as full bred lawyers, some here, 
and some there; with signs as large as the largest, they 
were ready with their services for any who woul favor 
them with acall. In the lapse of time, each and every 
one of those mistaken souls found, to their sad loss, that 
they had wofully misapplied their talents: the bar was full; 
they were not wanted; and now, good reader, they have 
turned their attention to other quarters—some to the plow, 
others to like productive callings ; and they are all in most 
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promising paths of absolute good, if not actual prefer- 
ment. 

The small amount of time required to allow a person 
all the privileges of an attorney, is one inducement for 
many to enter upon the list; and why any supposable 
amount of study should place one class of our citizens 
above all others, is not clear in my mind. In order to exe- 
cute certain matters, a warranty must be had that two 
years of actual application has been had, whether the 
ability is any greater or not. An instance is now in my 
mind’s eye, where the appointed committee for examining 
an applicant for admission to the bar, were feasted with 
fat things, and never probed the boy’s legal attainments, 
but reported that he was fully qualified to practice at the 
har, meaning, in this mental reservation, an entirely differ- 
ent one from the bar of our common courts ;—he was ad- 
mitted ! 

The length of this article has exceeded my original de- 
sign, and therefore will close here with the determination 
of carrying this subject to other bearings. If there is ne- 
cessity for a reform in any of our social relations, it is most 
certainly “ Judicial Reform.” 

Crevetann, Feproary, 1848. 


Arr. XLIX.—THE HANDMAID. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


Why rests a shadow on her woman’s heart? 
In life’s more girlish hours it was not so; 

Ill hath she learned to hide with harmless art 
The soundings of the plummet-line of woe! 


O, what a world of tenderness looks through 
The melting sapphire of her mournful eyes; 
Less softly-moist are violets full of dew, 
And the delicious color of the skies. 


Serenely amid worship doth she move, 
Counting its passionate tenderness as dross; 
And tempering the pleadings of earth’s love, 
In the still, solemn shadows of the cross. 
VOL. 11. —23 
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It is not that her heart is cold or vain, 

That thus she moves through many worshipers ; 
No step is lighter by the couch of pain, 

No hand on fever’s brow lies soft as hers. 


From the loose flowing of her amber hair 
The summer flowers we long ago unknit, 

As something between joyance and despair 
Came in the chamber of her soul to sit. 


In her white cheek the crimson burns as faint 

As red doth in some cold star’s chastened beam; 
The tender meekness of the pitying saint 

Lends all her life the beauty of a dream. 


Thus doth she move among us day by day, 
Loving and loved; but passion cannot move 

The young heart that has wrapped itself away 
In the soft mantle of a Saviour’s love! 


Art. L.—SCRIPTURAL ARCANA. 


In the Word of God there exists a sense within a sense, 
so that natural and spiritual instruction have place therein 
from first to last. The language in which the Sacred 
Word is clothed, transcends in wisdom pre-eminently al! 
tongues and human modes of communication, so that, by 
its employment, “ God speaks as never man spake,” in the 
disclosure of degrees or grades of wisdom in one and the 
same reading, thereby opening up to human vision the 
nature of his laws, precepts, testimonials, &c., with pre- 
cision and undeviating exactness. 

The science and language in which the Word is written. 
may be designated by that of correspondences, the true 
and exact nature of which is to reveal the secrets of cause 
and effect, or to disclose the mysteries of internal and ex- 
ternal things and subjects, which fill up the universe o: 
mind and matter. This language is of God alone, and is 
subject, therefore, to no revision or amendment at the 
hands of man. 

To the apprehension of man, God is a being of Love, 
Wisdom and Power; in other words, he is a three-fold be- 
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ing. All, therefore, which is of and from a Fountain of 
this character, must be of the same nature in degree, both 
as regards form and organization, “like being productive 
of its like,” so that Divine, angelic and human wisdom are 
inscribed unalterably upon al) things of creation, and all 
things subject to regeneration. 

The sacredness and divinity of God’s Word exists in a 
triune sense, or rather in a trinity of senses; and interpre- 
tations of it, not based upon or having their rise in the 
observance of the same, are of no account in the further- 
ance of truths which are thus embodied in degrees of in- 
telligence, being speculative, conjectural and fabulous al- 
together. The schools and literary departments, one and 
all, are silent, if not uninformed, regarding this law and 
order of degrees; hence the diversity of opinion, and 
contrariety of sentiment, upon moral, scientific, and reli- 
gious subjects ; and hence, too, the impossibility of testing 
the truths of God’s Word by a resort to subjects of Nature, 
or by the aid of the Natural Sciences alone. 

Infinitely more than is recognized by the outward senses 
at first sight, is in all things above, beneath, and «round 
us—second thoughts and after considerations are ever 
called for, in order to the attainment of truths as they ex- 
actly have place in their order and degrees, so that divine 
facts, it may again be said, exist exclusively in the grades 
of instruction adverted to. God so clothes or invests his 
language, that the wise, the intelligent, and the less in- 
formed, may alike share in, and upon terms of equality 
enjoy, the delights and blessings there is in the observance 
of such wisdom. 

As an example illustrative of degrees, perhaps the fol- 
lowing Divine sentence may in part suflice—* And God 
said, Let there be light ; and there was light”! In this annun- 
ciation, the natural man conceives of little other than the 
light of day—the brilliancy of the sun, moon, and stars— 
of their use in the firmament, earth, &¢.—and of the ut- 
most necessity of their existence by such belief, if there be 
an amendment of life—and an observance of good will 
towards the neighbor, and a love for all the duties apper- 
taining to natural things, &c. Even this outward view of 
God’s law and works may be of a saving nature; but the 
spiritual man, in addition, discovers the light of intelli- 
gence, the illumination of mind and intellect; so that, by 
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means of another degree, “the true ways of God to man” 
are made perceptible and familiar by a practical obsery- 
ance of that light only “ which cometh from above.” And 
yet there is another region of mind which may be awak- 
ened in the human bosom, which is of love and pure affec. 
tion—a state and condition over and above all other states 
of life and mind which may have gone before. In this 
more exalted state of bliss and unalloyed delight and joy, 
there is a discernment of celestial, spiritual, and natural 
subjects, in their true and exact order, wherein it may be 
discovered that surely “God created the heavens and the 
earth,” and that he “has become a light to the world, the 
all in all,” blessed forever. 


From the foregoing communication, brief as it is, it may 
be demonstrated that subjects are known and become fa- 
miliar as the mind and faculties open and expand to the 
mysteries of God, and that true philosophy is ever on the 
side of light and reason. Subjects are unfolded from day 
to day, which add greatly to the common stock of informa- 
tion; and may we not, from parity of reasoning, gather 
new and fruitful themes of never-failing wisdom, to an 
extent almost ad infinitum ? 

The precise order of humanity will lead to the develop- 
ment of truths which, as yet, the eye hath not seen, the 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart to con- 
ceive of their worth and excellence—* a new heaven and 
a new earth,” as it were, will be formed, and “all things 
will become new,” in that day when man is enabled to 
love his fellow man according to the purpose and order of 
his being. Is not the vision of man obscured by a depart- 
ure from the laws which, by their observance, were made 
to protect him, to give him light, and to save as well as to 
enlighten him? Finally, in the regions of mind which 
have been alluded to, God speaks into existence new, in- 
teresting, and varied grades of intelligence, as it becomes 
prepared in the school of correspondences, which, as be- 
fore intimated, contains, and is the only depository of ex- 
act, unerring, and Divine truths, in the series, as they come 
to hand by means of degrees, which, in their nature, are 


both discrete and continuous. 
Ss. 





IMPORTANCE OF STATISTICS 


Art. LI.— A GENERAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


To the Editor of the Merchant’s Magazine :— 

I see, from the December number of your periodical, that 
George Tucker, of Philadelphia, has suggested to the friends 
of exact information the importance of establishing a Gene- 
ral Statistical Society for the whole of the United States. 
Wishing to strike hands with him in this enterprise, I sub- 
mit to your columns a response to his suggestion, with 
some further remarks on the value of such a society. 

In his interesting paper, Mr. Tucker has shown the value 
of accurate information of this kind to the Science of Polit- 
ical Economy. Having for some years directed my atten- 
tion to various fields of philosophical research, I have 
learned that the embarrassments attending every inquiry, 
from a want of experimental facts, are almost insurmount- 
able. 

You are well aware that abtruse speculations and meta- 
physical disquisitions are of but little service in the speedy 
advancement of truth. When speaking against the preju- 
dices of individuals, our syllogisms are of but little conse- 
quence. We may feel, and know for ourselves, that our 
propositions are truthful, and we may pursue a chain of 
reasoning which we think suflicient to convince the dull- 
est minds ; still, in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, 
we shall be disappointed in securing even a favorable 
opinion of our views. The difficulty lies in the want of 
exact information—of facts, which stand out in characters 
that cannot be controverted. 

By implication there was a great truth in the exor- 
dium of that Senator, who introduced his speech with the 
remark, “ | come before you not with the figures of rheto- 
ric, but with the figures of arithmetic.” He then proceed- 
ed to fortify his propositions with a bulwark of mathemat- 
ical calculations that startled the bravest of his opponents. 
It isa common thing to hear orators putting forth their 
“figures of rhetoric” with such a flourish as to succeed in 
pleasing for a short time; but they signally fail in pro- 
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ducing conviction, or in making even a lasting impression, 
The essayist, with Blair and Whately before him, and wit}, 
the deepest earnestness and most thorough conviction of 
the truth he writes, closes up a classical article enforcing 
some great doctrine as he regards it, and sends it forth wit); 
the expectation that it will convict and convert by thou- 
sands. But lo! it meets no response; every opponent of 
its principle rises from its perusal with a sneer, and clings, 
with still greater strength, to his preconceptions. But did 
the orator and essayist fortify the ratios of premises an 
conclusions with those of mathematical proportions, they 
would succeed in breaking up the foundations of error, ani 
in fixing the truth upon the public mind. Under the pres- 
ent system of promulgation, the progress of truth has been 
slow. It is time her principles were “cyphered out’— 
shown up conclusively in figures which cannot lie. To 
impress this matter more strongly, I will be more definite. 
Accurate and extensive statistical information is needed on 
many, if not all, the great questions that now agitate the 
public mind. For instance :— 

I. Carrrat Punisumenr. The subject of the death penalty 
has been under discussion for many years, and its oppo- 
nents have continued gradually, though slowly, to increase. 
It would seem that the truth on this subject ought to be 
almost self-evident to every mind. Nothing can be of 
greater moment; for, where the life of a human being is 
concerned, the greatest caution and solemnity should be 
observed in every deliberation. It is either right or wrong 
to take the life of a fellow-being for crime ; and it is of in- 
finite inportance that the right and wrong be known. 
Why is there not more unanimity in this matter? Why 
have the legislatures of but two or three States been yet 
induced to abolish the extreme penalty, if it be really 
wrong to take life under any circumstances ? Is it not be- 
cause of the want of exact practical knowledge of the 
operation of this Sampson of the Criminal Code? Statis- 
tical facts are needed which bear upon this subject in 
every point of view. Such information as might be col- 
lected would enable every one to understand the dictates 
of truth and justice in this matter. We want facts on the 
following points :—1. The proportion of executions to the 
whole population in the various countries, and under dil- 
ferent states of society. 2. Facts showing the intellectual 
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and moral standing of every people. 3. Facts showing 
the comparative influence of severity and lenity in the laws, 
and in the administration of the laws. 4. Facts showing 
in figures, which ever tell the truth, the eflicacy of capital 
punishment in preventing crime. 5. Facts showing the 
condition of the culprit from infancy,so that we may know 
the real causes of crime, and be the better enabled to judge 
of the true means of prevention. 6. Facts illustrating the 
influence of the various passions when manifested towards 
the criminal, such as hate and scorn, giving rise to violent 
treatment; and of kindness, producing a friendship for the 
unfortunate. 7. Facts showing whether the expense of 
crime would not, if properly applied, furnish the means of 
education to every child of man, so that all become virtu- 
ous and happy. 

Facts might be collected on all these points, as well as 
on all others bearing on the subject, which would forever 
put at rest the discussion, and settle the punitory policy on 
such a basis, as will best serve the public good. Statisti- 
cal arguments will everforce conviction upon every candid 
mind. A General Statistical Society might, therefore, be 
of infinite service to the cause of human improvement. 

Il. Prison Discirtine. A somewhat rancorous discussion 
is agitating the minds of those who direct their attention 
to this important subject. This question might also be 
settled correctly, did we possess the proper statistical in- 
formation, which the society in question could readily pro- 
cure. In addition to the points noticed under the head of 
Capital Punishment, which also have an important bear- 
ing on Prison Discipline, we need facts on the following 
topics :—1. Accurate information concerning the results 
of various modes of treating the vicious in prisons, gaols, 
houses of correction, and in general society. This would 
give us much truth concerning the nature of the human 
mind, and tell us how it can be correctly influenced. 2. 
We want facts concerning the development of the mind 
under all circumstances, so that we may know what are 
the best influences that can be gathered around every 
mind. Had we information on this whole subject, stated 
in the “ figures of arithmetic,” we could learn how to make 
the wicked better instead of worse ; and, instead of send- 
ing them from our prisons and houses of correction “ ten- 
fold more the children of,’ &c., than before, we should be 
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enabled to fit them for the duties of social life, and make 
them valuable members of the community. 

Ill. Punisumenr. The question, even, whether every 
kind of punishment be not unnecessary, injurious, and un- 
just, is being mooted—whether, in short, society has any 

right to inflict pain upon any of her members for any cause 

—whether it is not the duty of man and society, under aj 
circumstances, to do good, instead of evil, to each ani 

every individual. Here, it will be seen, a thrust is made 
at the whole penal code; and not a few of the choices 
minds of the country are arrayed against every species of 
punishment. They say, that if society would provide al 
the young with that degree of edueation which she jx 
under obligation to furnish, there would be no need of in. 
flicting pain for offences ; that society, in neglecting this 
duty, is the first offender, and, consequently, is unjust in 
punishing the consequences of her own wrong. Whiethe: 
this reasoning be true or false, it is all-important to deter- 
mine ; for, if it be correct, multitudes are constantly being 
grievously injured, against which injuries the public con- 
science should rebel; but if it be false, then it is equall; 

important that the spread of falsehood should be stayei, 
and its advocates silenced. There are facts enough to set- 
tle all the principles of penal law ; and all that is required 
is, a little more care in collecting them. Nothing now 
seems to be settled on this subject. Even the object oi 
jaws which take cognizance of oflences, is not understoo! 
—whether it be to frighten or reform the wicked—whether 
it be to send the offender out, under an armed escort, wit! 
chains dangling at his heels, to labor on the public streets 
—or whether he should be neatly clad, holding a book in- 
stead of a hand-cuff; having the company of men armei 
with goodness instead of guns, and meeting the tear of 
sympathy, instead of the stern and savage stare of the 
tyrant. 

IV. Tae Government or Force. It remains also a verata 
questio whether the least infliction of violence, either upon 
young or old, be not an injury, and in no respect, nor un- 
der any circumstances, a benefit. The influence of the 
rod in the family and school is not yet understood. To 
enlighten the public mind on this subject, we need facts on 
the following points :—1. What proportion of the wrong- 
doers come from families in which the rod was an instru- 
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ment of discipline, and what proportion are from families 
in which government has been according to the law of 
love, which forbids all violent treatment of every charac- 
ter. 2. Instances where the violent have been subdued 
by gentleness, and the wicked converted by kindness. 3. 
Instances where severity has ruined those who have been 
its objects, as well as when it has been salutary. 4. In- 
stances where kindness and love have been ruinous in the 
influence, as well as where they have been beneficial in 
elevating the young. 5. Facts to show whether the child 
is ever spoiled by “ sparing the rod.” In pursuing these 
inquiries, we should become enlightened on the subject of 
non-resistance, and ten thousand other questions of im- 
portance to the highest well-being of man. The facts are 
developed in every-day life. Experience is the most pro- 
lific source of knowledge—a source which is too much 
neglected. ‘The society in question would direct the at- 
tention of the people to practical life, where observation 
would throw light upon the interior of human existence, 
and dissipate the darkness that broods over much of hu- 
man action that seems inexplicable. 

V. Laws ror tae Cotrecrion or Dest. Some thinkers 
have the presumption to question the benefits that are said 
to result from the institution of the civil courts. It is 
thought that the laws by which debts are forcibly collect- 
ed, and the disputes of the people in their business rela- 
tions adjusted, are productive of little good compared with 
the great injuries resulting therefrom. This conclusion re- 
sults from the following premises :—1. No law should be 
made or supported whose primary influence is for the grati- 
fication and development of the evil passions; but such is 
the primary influence of laws for the collection of debt; 
therefore, &c. 2. No laws should be enacted or supported 
which place the means of happiness of any family or per- 
son in the control of another; but laws for the collection 
of debt do thus give one man the mastery of another, and 
even of many others; therefore, &c. 3. No laws should 
be sanctioned which make the hall of justice the arena of 
contending passions ; but laws for the collection of debt do 
thus prostitute justice; therefore, &c. 4. No laws should 
be approved which tend to unseat the sentiment of honor 
in the public mind; but the laws in question have this 
tendency, because credit is generally given to them instead 
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of to the integrity of the debtor, thereby degrading him in 
his own estimation, and weakening his self-respect ; there- 
fore, &c. 5. Laws should not be supported which inter- 
fere with the business relations of the people to an un- 
necessary degree: the laws for the collection of debt do 
thus interfere; therefore, &c. 6. Laws which induce a 
violation of proper economy are false, and should be re- 
pealed: the laws in question do induce such a violation, 
because the expense of prosecuting causes in court is at 
least seventy-five per cent. of all collections made through 
the court; therefore, &c. 7. There should be no laws that 
weaken public credit, or tend to diminish confidence be- 
tween man and man: these laws do weaken credit and 
destroy confidence, by diminishing the inducement for the 
young to establish a good reputation, that their worth may 
command credit ; therefore, &c. 

To develop the truth on this subject, abundance of statis- 
tical information is accessible, which will not be collected 
except through the agency of the proposed society. Facts 
could then be brought before the people that would de 
monstrate the folly of “ going to law,” when frequently 
much is expended to get a little, and much moral worth 
sacrificed on the shrine to avarice. 

VI. Tue Soctat Conprriox. Perhaps no subject is receiv- 
ing more attention at this time than the social relations of 
mankind. They are interesting a certain class of thinkers, 
who press their peculiar views of reform with an obstinacy 
which is not likely to yield to ridicule, contempt, or fail- 
ures in experimental operations. With them, these social 
relations are a great fact—a thorough reality, with which 
the wail of Ireland, and the wickedness and woe of a large 
part of humanity, have something todo. They think, in 
looking upon the scarred portion of the human family, that 
the “ mind your own business” has worked sad results, and 
that man has something to do for his neighbor; and whe- 
ther he act as an individual or as a State, he must regard 
the interests of others as well as of himself. We have, 
therefore, some settlement to make with this social ques- 
tion, and the sooner we post up the great ledger of facts 
bearing upon it, the better. The day-books of human ex- 
perience have been filled, volume after volume, for several 
thousand years; and such as escape the oblivion of age, 
should be preserved for reference. rcneniee should know 
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the state of her affairs. As a prudent man of business 
sets off the losses against the profits, and the expenditures 
against the income, so that he may know whether he be 
ascending or descending the slope of existence, and be 
enabled to govern himself accordingly, so the great social 
man, the aggregate of mortals, should know how fast the 
wealth of the few is increasing, and consequently also the 
poverty of the many, and what means can be adopted for 
increasing the general sum of happiness. 

VII. Envcation. This great idea of educating the mass, 
of diffusing knowledge universally, has not yet lost its 
meaning, nor the burning ardor it occasioned wholly died 
out. The whole subject has been talked over and over 
ten thousand times; and it seems that little further em- 
phasis can be given to it, unless the people be lashed with 
the syllogisms of mathematics—be startled with a glance 
at the endless footings credited to that old bankrupt, igno - 
rance, that never pays, except in his own coin of all sorts 
of unwelcome things. Let us, then, have the facts con- 
cerning the doings of ignorance and education, that we 
may stand committed, and put forth efforts commensurate 
with the good that is promised. And how shall we ob- 
tain these facts, if they be not obtained by men acting un- 
der the auspices of such a society as the one proposed ? 
The facts that are yearly collected by the wardens of our 
penitentiaries, and others who have the guardianship of 
the vicious and criminal, are so imperfect, as to be of little 
account compared with the proofs that might be brought 
from such sources, of the direful course of ignorance, and 
the redeeming power of a true education. For instance, 
the warden of the Ohio Penitentiary reports, for 1847, that 
of the 445 convicts in prison, 297 can read and write; 69 
can read print only ; 19 cannot read intelligibly ; 37 learn- 
ed to read since committed to prison ; and 23 cannot read 
nor write. Now, of the 297 who could read and write, we 
should be informed how many ever made use of the acqui- 
sition; for certainly the person who can read, but never 
does read, possesses no educational advantage over him who 
knows nothing of written language. To be sure, these 
figures tell much for the cause of education; for 60 who 
could neither read nor write when they entered the prison, 
are about one-seventh of 445, which is over 14 per cent ; 
that is, 1:14 of the prisoners cannot read and write ; 
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while by the census of the people of the State, 1:44 can- 
not read and write. But, were such statistics taken more 
minutely, 1 have no doubt that at least 80:100, or 80 per 
cent. of all the convicts, either cannot read, or never made 
use of the ability. 

VIII. Poverty. We want, also, accurate statistics, tell- 
ing all about the poor and unfortunate, that we may know 
if the extension of educational privileges, and the general 
diffusion of knowledge, will not eventually banish all the 
evils resulting from poverty, by enabling all to command 
the resources they need, by improving the benevolence of 
the human family, and by more equally distributing the 
wealth of the world. 

But I have said enough, for this time, concerning the im- 
portance of such a society as the one proposed by Mr. 
Tucker. There is now no thorough system of collecting 
statistical information on any point touched above, nor, 
indeed, on any subject whatever. Thus, the most valua- 
ble kind of knowledge is now lost. This should not be. 

Mr. Tucker has spoken of a general society, to be loca- 
ted at New York or Philadelphia. 1 think there should be 
auxiliary societies in every city and principal town in the 
country, in order that collections may be made from the 
broadest field possible, and under the most varied circum- 
stances. Delegates from the auxiliaries might meet once a 
year, in general society, at New York or Philadelphia, to re- 
port progress, and discuss the best mode of collecting facts, 
&c.—but the auxiliaries, I think, should meet at least quar- 
terly. At these quarterly meetings, attention would be 
awakened to the great object of the society. Individuals 
will do little to forward a public enterprise when acting 
single-handed and alone. Unless there be some strong 
selfish incentive, man needs the strength and energy de- 
rived from association with his fellows. 

Hoping, therefore, this subject will receive further at- 
tention, I remain respectfully yours, 

L. A. Hove. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MKS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 


Art. LIIl.—EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO.* 
TO MY HUSBAND. 


BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 


The sun sends down as warm a ray, 
The stars as brightly beam,— 

All Nature is as fair to-day 
As in our youthful dream. 

Life’s current glides as smoothly on, 
As joyous in its flow, 

As when I stood by thee a bride, 
Just eighteen years ago. 


Our hopes were then as fair and bright 
As flowrets of the spring, 
And our young spirits soared as light 


As wild birds on the wing: 

The future wore no darkling cloud 
To cast its shade of woe; 

The day I stood thy merry bride 
Just eighteen years ago. 


Misfortune’s heavy gloom hath since 
Oft dimm/’d our sun awhile; 

But soon affection chased the mist, 
And left a warmer smile. 

Life’s cares its pleasures are to me, 
Their joys I would forego, 

To be again the merry bride 
I was long time ago. 


The buds of love that round us spring, 
Grow hopefully and fair, 

And oh, ’tis sweet to give them all 
A mother’s love and care: 

To teach their young and guileless hearts 
The truth and right to know, 

When they shall stand as we once stood 
Just eighteen years ago. 


* The last number of the Cincinnati Gazette contained a peem—“ Ten Years 


Ago—To my Wife.” I send you “ Eighteen Years Ago—To my Husband,” 
written some time since. 
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Thy voice I then so loved to hear 
Is music still to me; 

Oh, let it breathe into my ear 
The same sweet melody. 

Its tones to others may grow dull, 
But I no change can know; 

They’re all the same I used to love 
Just eighteen years ago. 


Our eyes, my love, have grown more dim, 
Our step is not as free, 

But thou to me art still the same— 
Am I not so to thee? 

I know there’s furrows on thy cheek, 
And silver on my brow; 

But ah! my heart has known no change 
Since eighteen years ago. 





Arr. LII].—THE POWER AND PROGRESS OF 
TRUTH. 


“Truth is mighty; it will prevail.” 


In approaching this subject, I feel that there is a majesty, 
a grandeur, and asublimity pertaining thereunto, that en- 
tirely forbids the hope that I, with my limited abilities 
and still more limited acquirements, shall be able to pre- 
sent it in all its various aspects and interesting relations. 
Yet, all boundless and ennobling as the subject appears, it 
is one which virtuous minds, however undisciplined they 
may be, cannot fail to contemplate with profit and delight. 

The power of Truth, who cantell? It sways a sceptre 
over the dominions of Error greater than that of all thie 
mighty monarchs of the world. For wherever and when- 
ever they have come in contact with Truth, and allowed 
the least fairness of opposition, they ever have yielded, 
and they ever must yield, to its mild mandates, against 
their stern decrees. And when all men shall come toa 
knowledge of the Truth as it exists in nature, then will 
the dark dominions of ignorance and error, superstition 
and bigotry, and all the oppressive prejudices under which 
society and individuals now labor, be entirely overthrown; 
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and in their stead will spring up the ever-welling founts 
of light and life, and joy and love, and a new era in the 
progress of the human race be ushered in, showing the 
divinely intellectuo-spiritual nature of man. 

Need I define the term Truth with still greater precision ? 
It will be seen at once that I do not use it in the narrow 
sense as being merely opposed to falsehood; that would 
amount to nothing more than a question of veracity; but 
I use it in that ample sense that considers Truth as opposed 
to Error—that embraces all Truth and whatever is true; 
and in this sense it includes all learning that is now known, 
and all knowledge that can yet be acquired. It embraces 
the whole range of Nature, from the smallest atom and 
the invisible animalcule to the most stupendous system of 
worlds in all the wide range of the illimitable universe. 
Whether mind or matter, soul or body, be it terrestrial or 
celestial, however great or however small, there is neither 
part nor particle, known or unknown, past, present, or fu- 
ture, that is not comprehended by the term Trurn. Truth 
is ever a unit; that is, it always harmonizes with itself. 
No one truth clashes with another. The whole universe 
is but one vast bundle of concrete truths; and whenever 
there is presented to the inquiring mind a single proposi- 
tion that disagrees with any known truth, it is instantly 
rejected as erroneous, false, untrue; for if it shall disagree 
with any one thing that is true, then will it disagree with 
every other thing that is true. And herein, it will be ob- 
served, consists the ultimate power of Truth, viz: in de- 
tecting every absurdity in propositions, and discovering 
every fallacy in argument. 

But let us look at some of the triumphs of its power, as 
developed in the progress of human affairs. And here [ 
would remark, that although almost every period of the 
world’s history is a fruitful souree whence to draw our 
illustrations, still we need not go back, profitable and de- 
lightful as the task would be,—I say we need not go back 
to search the musty records of antiquity, nor will we at- 
tempt to grope our way through the dark ages, to find 
pertinent illustrations of our subject. Tor, as we turn the 
pages of modern history, we shall find that almost every 
prominent event, some of which reach down to the present 
age,—I say almost every prominent event in modern times 
furnishes at once a proof and an example of the power, 
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and progress, and the triumph of Truth. And as we at- 
tempt to explore this fruitful field of inquiry, we shall find 
that event after event comes crowding upon us, thickening 
and multiplying as we proceed, leaving more than can be 
gathered by every gleaner that may come after us. 

The first thing to which I would direct attention, as be- 
ing of paramount importance to all others, is the splendid 
triumph in Philosophy achieved by Bacon. Hitherto the 
mind of man had been blinded, not led, by the dogmas of 
visionary and scheming theorists, whose creeds were not 
less multifarious, chimerical, and antagonistic, than are 
many of the creeds of the present day. At the head of all 
the schools stood the vagaries of Aristotle, whose Philoso- 
phy, under various modifications, swayed a sceptre over 
. the mind of man no less despotic than had been that of 
his pupil Alexander over the governmental affairs of the 
world. But all this was swept away by the inductive, 
Baconian philosophy, which, to this day, exerts a greater 
influence on the world than any other one thing with which 
I am acquainted. I know that I make this statement at 
the risk of being called an ignoramus, if not an infidel, for 
the Rerormarion will be pointed at as the crear event in 
the world’s history. But I envy not that man who thinks 
that religious teaching without intellectual culture can do 
more for the good of the world than can intellectual cul- 
ture without religious teaching. Let but the mind be free 
to bring every proposition to the standard of Truth, and 
try it there, and, if it fail, to reject it at once and forever, 
—let this be universally taught and practiced as a funda- 
mental thing, and I would defy all the arts of designing 
men, all the subtleties of sophistry itself, to sway the judg- 
ment or to gainsay the decisions of the public will. But 
I am digressing. 

In regard to the Reformation, however, I consider it as 
an effect rather than as a cause ; but even as such, it serves 
to show, in an eminent degree, the resistless power of 
Truth. Luther, contending against the long established 
usages of the church, attacking and condemning the time- 
honored practice of selling indulgences to favorites, deny- 
ing the generally received doctrine of the supremacy of 
the Pope, and heroically braving all opposition, affords a 
bright example to all those who would demolish error by 
building up the truth. It is a case that exhibits, in a strik- 
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ing light, the soul-cheering fact, that the mind of man only 
needs to come to a knowledge of the truth, to readily adopt 
it. But I pass to another similar topic—the divine right 
of kings. “The king can do no wrong,” was once a fa- 
vorite doctrine, received without investigation, and be- 
lieved upon the ipse dixit of those who were in authority. 
But when this proposition came to be investigated, it was 
denied, and the self-evident truth of the universal equality 
of man by nature was theoretically adopted in its stead. 
| say theoretically adopted; for while we have been say- 
ing that “all men are by nature equal,’ we have been 
practically admitting the greatest inequalities. Will any 
one pretend to say that he who possesses the rare merit of 
having been “ born with a silver spoon in his mouth,” and 
he who is “guilty of the crime of being poor,” are both 
upon the same level, either in asocial or political point of 
view? Our every day’s observation forbids that we should 
answer this affirmatively, although it may be nominally 
true that they are. The Salem witchcraft furnishes at 
once the proof and the illustration. So long as accusa- 
tions were brought only against old women and worthless 
men, so long could the fatal delusion be tolerated; but no 
sooner did the accusation lie against the Governor’s family, 
than an inquiry was proposed, which resulted in exploding 
the whole error, and banishing it from the land. And here 
again we have an exhibition of the redeeming power of 
Trura. For when we remember that such lovers of jus- 
tice as Sir Matthew Hale, and such patterns of piety as 
Cotton Mather, not only believed in witchcraft, but wished 
others to do so too, and exerted their influence accordingly, 
we must see that it had taken a strong hold on the minds 
of men, and could not have been easily eradicated. But 
when the light of Truth once flashed across their minds, 
all further power of misbelief was gone—all this sad error 
was dispelled. 

But this is not the only absurdity that has had to fall be- 
fore the omnipotent power of Truth. The wickedness, 
the prejudice, the ignorance, and the intolerance of the 
world, were once so great that the discoverers of Truth 
were exposed to all the vindictive feelings of a cruel and 
relentless mob, and a mercenary priesthood—the latter of 
whom, armed with the horrid power of the infernal Inqui- 
sition, forbid, by all the dread of untold torture and tor- 
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ment, the propagation of anything unknown before, de- 
nouncing as heretics all such as dared to offend. Galileo 
was imprisoned for nearly twenty years, and finally made 
to renounce his opinions, although he could easily have 
demonstrated their correctness; and they are now univer- 
sally believed wherever Science is cultivated. Copernicus 
kept his discovery of the true system of the universe a se- 
cret for more than thirty years, rather than fall into the 
hands of the bigots; and the defender of the doctrine of 
the existence of antipodes was murdered by a mob at the 
university of Upsal. The plains of Alton, too, are crim- 
soned with the gore of a martyred Lovejoy, who dared to 
stand forth and say, “ All men are, rightfully, free.” But 
now a Morse can say of the lightning—* It is my servant; 
behold! when i command, it fleeth to the ends of the earth. 
and at the tap of my finger it returneth unto me again.” 
Yet neither fire nor faggot awaits him, nor is he charged 
with being in league with the powers of darkness nor with 
the prince of the air. Various agents, too, are now em- 
ployed, by which you transport, as it were, the mind from 
the body, and, during its absence, you dismember it with- 
out pain; yet no one cries out “superhuman,” or declares 
it to be the work of the devil. But all this, and more, 
would certainly have been done, had these things been 
attempted three hundred years ago. 

A brighter era, however, is beginning to dawn. The 
might, and majesty, and power of Truth, are beginning to 
be felt and acknowledged. The days of religious intoler- 
ance have, measurably, gone by, and political, social and 
individual rights are now upon the tapis for public discus- 
sion. Among these we notice, first, the right to life. It 
has been already more than hinted, that, in some things, 
while we preach a very pretty doctrine, we practice the 
reverse. Now this is one; for while our tongues declare 
that all men have a right to life, our statute books declare 
that some men have not. Hence war and the death pen- 
alty. And hence, again, the organization of peace socie- 
ties, and the growing opposition to capital punishment. 
And I need not tell you how fast and how far the latter is 
becoming unpopular. But the rights of humanity stop not 
here. The right to life and the right to liberty imply, of 
necessity, the right to all the incidents thereto. Hence 
imprisonment for debt is becoming an obsolete idea, the 
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monopoly of the earth is sought to be prohibited, and 
man’s right thereto established. Already have three states 
legislated favorably therefor, and many others have pro- 
duced legislative reports favoring the same just measure ;— 
even Congress has debated the subject in general terms, 
and men of influence and discernment everywhere, seeing 
the evil produced in the old world by a system of large 
landed estates and multitudes of landless persons, and, 
moreover, seeing the practical working of the same feudal 
system here, are beginning to inquire “ what must be done 
to avert the evil that is coming on us?” Wages, no less 
than chattel slavery, is sought to be abolished, and already 
have two States stepped forward and declared how many 
hours shall constitute a day of labor on their public works. 
All this shows the progress of Truth in the holy cause of 
liberty and human rights, and it naturally leads us to con- 
template, in anticipation, that happy day when man shall 
no longer oppress his fellow man, but shall look upon him 
as being equal in rights and privileges, and identical in 
interest and duty. 

Already have many, by the agitation of the temperance 
question, refused to aggrandize themselves at the cost and 
ruin of their fellow men. Many thousands who formerly 
manufactured ardent spirits, or trafficked therein, have 
ceased to do so, solely through the force of their convic- 
tions of duty, sacrificing a lucrative employment, rather 
than longer be instrumental in causing misery and want 
to any of their fellow beings; and many are the families, 
and many more are the individuals, who are now in the 
enjoyment of peace and plenty, where all was discord and 
want before. And as other men shall come to see the 
same truth, viz: the identity of every man’s interest, then 
will they also pursue a similar course. Thus it is that 
Truth is ever advancing and gaining ground by a.con- 
tinually accelerating progress. 

But I behold the progress of Truth in another place, 
even in secret societies; and for that reason I rejoice in 
their existence and increase. And the truth that is there 
developing, is nothing more nor less than the great and 
glorious one that recognizes the Universal Brotherhood of 
man. In these societies not only every one of the same 
society, but also every one of the same order, the wide 
world over, is esteemed and treated asa brother. This, 
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although manifestly right, so far as it goes, seems to be 
based upon anerroneous idea. It is predicated on the fact 
of membership, whereas, it should be on the fact of his 
being a fellow man. Now membership cannot constitute 
brotherhood, otherwise the members of every order would 
immediately become the brother members of every other 
order, and all members, whether Odd Fellows or Sons of 
Temperance, would be brethren together. The organiza- 
tion of these societies, however, cannot be otherwise than 
beneficial, because men of enlarged and liberal views of 
benevolence, will be prompt to come at humanity’s call, 
and not wait for the exhibition of some secret sign which 
tells them that the sufferer is a member of their peculiar 
order. These examples will be sometimes imitated. All 
this will be well. But I do not wish to discuss this subject 
here further than to show its relation and influence in the 
progress of truth. This I hope I have now done. 

I will conclude by adding a few reflections on the fore- 
going remarks. 

In the first place, we have seen the great power of truth 
in demolishing the time-honored systems of past ages, 
whenever the errors they contained were pointed out and 
the force of truth was brought to bear upon them. In the 
second place, we find a much less amount of opposition 
to the promulgation of truth now than formerly. And in 
the third place, it is shown that many social, political, and 
individual rights are now the subject of agitation and dis- 
cussion in the public mind. It is also shown that a good 
degree of progress has already been made in their eluci- 
dation and towards their attainment. Does any one doubt 
the ultimate success of these and many other similar things? 
Why should he doit? It is to doubt the power of truth 
itself. But “truth is mighty, it must prevail.” The march 
of mind is the progress of rruTn. 


“ Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
While error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies amidst its worshipers.” 


As well, then, might man doubt the fact of his own exist- 
ence, as to doubt the continual and onward progress of the 
truth: and this, too, in a constantly accelerating ratio—in 
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proportion as error after error shall be removed. Let man 
go forth with a living energy and faith in the power and 
progress of truth, and he can perform anything but impos- 
sibilities! He can achieve deeds of “high and noble dar- 
ing,” whereof neither song nor romance have ever yet 
heard their equal. And shall not this mighty conquering 
power for human weal be surely ours? Will it not be 
highly prized by all to whom it may be exhibited? Yes. 


“ Truth, ever lovely since the world began, 
A foe to tyrants and the friend of man.”’ 


Let us not shrink, then, from its promulgation wherever 
a reform may be needed. We have seen that many ab- 
surdities into which the world had fallen have been re- 
moved by its timely and judicious application ; and in like 
manner can every other error be removed as it shall suc- 
cessfully come to the surface of society. Truth, then, is 
the great reformatory agent which is yet to arise superior 
to every thing else, and bless all men of every clime. 
Let us labor then constantly through life to enlighten our 
minds, as we will thereby enlighten the public mind— 
and may we never be among those who distrust an en- 
lightened public sentiment. Let us rather repose implicit 
confidence in the great mass of the people, and resolve 
that they shall be so imbued with the spirit and form of 
truth, as never to betray that confidence. Especially let 
this be the case with the young. Here is a purifying and 
self-sustaining influence, that will go steadily and boldly 
forward, carrying within itself all the elements of future 
greatness and renown. Could men be brought to act thus, 
they would temper their zeal with moderation, while pru- 
dence and firmness would mark all their conduct. Never 
in haste to adopt what is new, they would not think it sac- 
rilege to disturb what is old. Such men would not have 
to refer either to the statute books of a venal age, or the 
antiquated precedents of a false state of society, to learn 
what is right. The standard of truth would be the test by 
which every thing would have to be tried, and when this 
is adhered to, no one need fear the consequences. Who 
would not gladly hail the universal truthful state ? 


T. E. 
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Art. LIV.—A GENERAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


To the Editor of the Merchant's Magazine, etc. :— 

Sir :—Desirous of seeing a General Statistical Society 
established, for the whole of the United States, I beg leave 
to call the attention of the readers of your widely-circu- 
lating journal to the considerations which seem to me to 
recommend such a society. 

All will agree that, in scientific investigations of every 
description, our reasoning, to be of any value, must be 
founded on facts previously and carefully observed; and, 
in many of the most important branches of knowledge, the 
facts required are to be ascertained merely by accurate 
enumerations ; that is, by statistics. By these, and these 
alone, we can trace the progress of society and civilization ; 
or, in other words, measure a nation’s moral and religious 
improvement; its health, wealth, strength, and safety. 

et me, then, briefly notice the different objects of hu- 
man knowledge and inquiry, in which statistics are impor- 
tant, and which are even indispensable to just and practi- 
cal conclusions. 

One of the most obvious modes, in which statistics may 
be advantageously employed, consists in showing the 
amount of the population of a country, and how it is dis- 
tributed. 

The important truths, which we have been able to deduce 
from the decennial census, taken by the federal govern- 
ment, are too familiar to all to. be insisted upon. That 
document has enabled us to see, besides the actual num- 
bers, their increase, both in the whole Union, and in the 
separate States; to compare the rate of increase, at one 
period, with the rate at another, as well as in one State 
with another; and to compare the different races as to in- 
crease, mortality, and longevity. It shows us, in detail, 
how the whole population is distributed, as to sex, age, 
race, natives, and immigrants; and, lastly, as to their em- 
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ployments, whether in agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, navigation, mining, or the learned professions. 

But with this stock of valuable information, which it 
would be difficult to estimate too highly, the census, occa- 
sionally, also suggests questions and doubts, which it af- 
fords no means of solving. Thus, for instance, it shows a 
great discrepancy as to her proportionate number of luna- 
tics of the colored race in the diflerent States. Confessedly 
inaccurate, in some of its details on this subject, it has been 
asserted not to be trustworthy in any part of them; but, 
on the other hand, it must be admitted that, when we see 
a consistency in the census, in this particular, and that the 
number of lunatics, in the several States, increases with an 
approach to regularity, as we proceed North, it is impossi- 
ble to suppose a gradation of errors, in the census-takers, 
correspondent to the alleged diversity in the different 
States. It is, then, desirable to ascertain how much of this 
diversity is real, and how much is to be referred to the 
carelessness of the oflicers. If there be an actual differ- 
ence among the States, we may then inquire how far it is 
attributable to climate or other physical causes, and how 
much to moral causes; and accurate knowledge on these 
points can be obtained only by the close and diligent in- 
quiry of men ardent in the pursuit of truth, and feeling the 
responsibility of scientific investigation. 

There is, also, exhibited by the census, an extraordinary 
difference in the dongevity of the different races—that of 
the enslaved blacks to the whites being as9tol; and 
that of the free blacks to whites as 30 to 1. Toremove all 
doubt from this subject, it will be necessary to get more 
authentic proofs of the ages of the very small number who 
fall under this category; and where precise certainty is 
unattainable, as in most cases it probably would be, we 
might know whether, after making ample allowance for 
possible error, we could arrive at any certain conclusion 
on the subject, or whether the problem must remain to be 
settled by future observation. It is a fact in physiology 
that well deserves examination. 

There is, in like manner, uncertainty about the number 
of immigrants to the United States. The returns to the 
custom-house, required by law, are not always accurate, 
and have sometimes been intermitted. Besides, a part of 
those arriving at New York, and perhaps other ports, go 
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to Canada ; and a part of those sent to Canada remove to 
the United States. All these facts could be ascertained, 
with sufficient accuracy, by the inquiries of selected indi- 
viduals, or of affilated societies. 

The last census, also, professed to give enumerations of 
the principal products of the land, labor, and capital of the 
country ; the value of which details would have been iucal- 
culably increased, if we could confide in their accuracy. 
They are, however, replete with error; and it is greatly 
to be feared that even an approximation to the truth, in 
details of this character, is not to be looked for in the cen- 
sus, without an increase of officers, and, consequently, of 
expense, that will not be incurred by the legislature. 

y such details we could not ascertain the condition and 
progress of agriculture in the several States. It is not, 
indeed, to be expected that the gross amount of raw mate- 
rials annually produced can be accurately estimated by 
statistical societies; but indicia of their increase or de- 
crease are to be found within the scope of their inquiries: 
as, in the current prices of agricultural products, taken in 
connection with the quantities exported; the prices of 
land; the establishment of agricultural societies, exhibi- 
tions, and fairs; the introduction of labor-saving machines; 
of manures, and of new modes of husbandry ; and the pro- 
ducts, per acre, in specific cases. 

The like details may show us the existing condition and 
progress of manufactures. The number of manufactories : 
the quantity of raw material worked up; the quantity o! 
finished fabric; the price of the fabric; the amount of 
capital employed; the number of operatives, male and 
female, adults and children, and the wages of each; their 
annual profits—are what we require to know, and they 
may be all accurately ascertained. 

A comparison in these particulars, of one year with 
another, would show us with certainty and precision, the 
changes which any branch of manufacturing industry had 
undergone, whether favorable or unfavorable ; and, in the 
latter case, would often suggest the corrective. 

But a large portion of industry and capital of every 
civilized community is employed, not merely in producing 
useful commodities, but in transporting them from one 
~w- where they have less value, to another, where they 

ave greater; and whatever cheapens this transportation, 
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has a double effect in augmenting the wealth of the com- 
munity, both by saving expense and stimulating produc- 
tion. Statistics at once inform us of these improved 
processes of transport, as well as aid us in effecting them, 
whether they take place in ocean navigation; in the 
smaller vessels that ply along the coasts; in the yet smaller 
which thread our estuaries and rivers, or glide along the 
canals; or in our various land vehicles, from the turnpike 
wagon to the railroad steam-car. 

Sometimes our foreign transport is vexed and burdened 
by the commercial regulations of other countries, by way of 
fostering their own navigation and commerce; which 
regulations we are obliged, in self-defence, to counteract. 
These regulations would be embraced in a comprehensive 
system of statistics. Though the statistics of commerce 
are,in general, amply furnished from the Treasury De- 
partment, and other official acts of the federal government, 
there are some important facts concerning trade which 
they do not disclose. Thus, for example, they take no 
account of the produce of the several States sent coastwise 
to other States; so that we know not how much of wheat 
or flour, which is exported from New York or Baltimore, 
for example, is produced in the States of those cities, and 
how much in other States. 

Nor do the custom-house returns enable us to estimate, 
with any approach to correctness, the number of small 
craft and their crews which ply on our great bays and 
rivers. In an accurate account of all the shipping, of 
every description, which navigate the Chesapeak and the 
numerous rivers it receives, it would probably be found to 
be the greatest inland nursery for seamen on the globe. 
It would comprehend the shipping of Baltimore, Alexan- 
dria, Fredericksburgh, Norfolk, Richmond; several ports 
of entry, both on the Eastern and Western shores of Mary- 
land; besides hundred of shallops and schooners, owned 
by wealthy planters and farmers in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. 

Statistics, more detailed than we yet possess, and con- 
tinued through a longer period, w ould enable us to decide, 
with certainty and confidence, on the comparative advan- 
tages of canals and railroads, and how the comparative 
advantages of each are modified by particular cireum- 
stances. This is a question of great and still increasing 
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importance in a country so rapidly advancing in wealth 
and numbers as in the United States. 

A better knowledge of the theory, both of canals and 
railroads, which must be founded on statistical facts, would 
have saved many millions that have been improvidently 
expended in our country in both these species of under- 
taking. It may be laid down as a demonstrable truth, 
that every undertaking of the sort is a misapplication of 
the national capital, if the nett annual profit to the share- 
holder is not equal, and cannot, without enhancing the 
cost of transport, be made equal to the market rate of 
interest. When tried by this test, there is many a railroad 
and canal which are still kept up, and are a great incon- 
venience to those who use them, which must be condemned 
by the principles of a wise economy. The good they con- 
fer is like buying gold for eighteen or twenty ounces of 
silver, when it is worth but sixteen. 

The statistics of banks, of the coin, and the precious metals 
generally, important auxiliaries as they all are to com- 
merce, and even the every-day exchanges of life, are of 
great value. By making us acquainted with the actual 
condition of our moneyed institutions, they greatly tend to 
make that condition safe. They give us timely warning 
of those which are in peril, whether from their own im- 
prudence, or mere mischance. ‘They may, also, enable us 
to settle the mooted question, whether gold and silver have 
risen in value, since the beginning of this century ; and, if 
so, to what extent, and whether they are still rising. 

A close attention to the amount of capital of all the 
banks in a community, their issues, deposits, loans, specie, 
and dividends, and to the fluctuations to which each of 
these is subject, would correct many prevalent errors in 
the theory of banks. Their proper functions would be 
better understood, and neither be roundly denied on the 
one hand, nor grossly overrated on the other. The crude 
experiments which the State legislatures are ever making 
on this subject, whether to seek in bank paper a substitute 
for capital, or to extend that paper beyond its natural 
limits, or to found their issues upon land, or funded debt, 
or anything but gold and silver, would soon have their fal- 
lacies exposed. 

Statistics of our fisheries—comprehending the whale, cod, 
mackerel, shad, and herring, would instruct us in a valua- 
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ble branch of domestic industry. The oyster trade, if it 
were practicable to ascertain its amount, would be truly 
astonishing. It has been greatly increased by the growth 
of our cities, and the multiplication of railroads, and it is 
quite possible that it employs more hands than all the 
other fisheries put together. 

There is no branch of home industry more interesting 
than that of mining. The native minerals may rank in 
intrinsic importance in the following order:—Coal, iron, 
salt, lead, copper, and gold. ‘The progress of the coal trade, 
as certainly as anything else, marks the progress of manu- 
factures, and the growth of cities. We find, too, that its 
price cheapens, rather than advances, with the increased 
consumption; so that it bids fair, in its inexhaustible sup- 
plies in almost every portion of the Western country, to 
become the fuel of the poorest in the land. The rapid in- 
crease of the iron business, must, also, be looked at with 
greatinterest. At the rate at which it has lately advanced, 
we may expect that in twenty years, or less, the country, 
then consuming ten times—perhaps fifty times—as much 
as at present, will be able to supply its own enormous 
demand. Should the supply of native gold continue to in- 
crease, as is not improbable, it must always be a long way 
in the rear of the other minerals mentioned, on the score 
of public utility. 

But statistics are not confined to the subject of national 
wealth—its amount, its sources, and its progress—they are 
extended to yet higher objects. They make us acquainted 
with all the constituents of national greatness and welfare. 

In medicine, they inform us, not only of all the cases of 
fatal disease, but of the proportion in which disease has 
done the work of death. They may, also, inform us of 
the proportion which those who die bear to those who 
recover in any particular malady. Different countries and 
seasons may be compared as to health, mortality, and lon- 
gevity; and the same disease may be compared in differ- 
ent countries, and at different periods. This may even 
enable us to compare the effects of different remedies and 
modes of treatment. Thus, a few years since, some Ger- 
man physician recommended the use of della donna, as a 
preventive of scarlet fever. It was accordingly tried, 
but with different opinions of its success; yet we can 
hardly doubt that, if there had been a careful register of 
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the numerous cases afforded by a large city, and yet more 
by several cities, we could have deduced whether it was. 
if not a certain—a probable preventive, and what was 
the degree of probability. The more frequent use of sta- 
tistics of late years, and their greater accuracy, has, no 
doubt, contributed to the acknowledged advancement of 
the medical science; and its beneficial efiects must be 
particularly great in hospital practice. The greater lia- 
bilities of each sex, and of particular trades and occupa- 
tions, can also be ascertained, and be more carefully 
guarded against. In this way, a recent French writer has 
shown that the number of females afflicted with cancer, is 
ten times as great as that of males. The probability of 
transmitting particular diseases to descendants may, in 
like manner, be more correctly estimated ; but there is no 
end to the modes in which faithful enumerations of cases 
carefully classed may instruct and enlighten practitioners 
in the healing art, and give useful admonitions to the rest 
of the community. 

In the statistics of schools and colleges, we may see the 
extent and progress of juvenile instruction of every kind. 
This was one of the most valuable parts of the last census. 
If it mortified the pride of some States, as much as it flat- 
tered that of others, it likewise stimulated them all in the 
cause of education. 

The intellectual progress of a country may be further seen 
by the number of its books annually printed—distinguish- 


‘ing its original works and its re-prints; the number of its 


newspapers, and other periodicals ; of its libraries, and the 
number of volumes contained in each; and lastly, of the 
number of its indigenous works re-printed abroad. 

The progress of a taste and talent for the fine arts may 
be exhibited by statistics, of the number of professional 
painters, sculptors, engravers, and architects ; the number 
and value of the works of art imported; the number ot 
public exhibitions, as well as the number and value of the 
works exhibited; and of the cost of the public buildings, 
of the first class annually erected. 

Finally, statistics may show our moral and religious ad- 
vancement. ‘The progress of education itself affords, indeed, 
some evidence of improvement in morals, though it must 
be admitted that this influence of mental culture is not so 
great or decided as we might be led to expect. But wg 
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have more unequivocal proof of a country’s moral condi- 
tion, in the statistics of crime. Whenever we find that 
the proportion of crimes, for several years in succession, 
have increased or diminished, we cannot doubt that there 
has been a correspondent alteration in the morality of the 
great body of the people. Some inferences may, also, be 
drawn from the character of the crimes increased or di- 
minished. It is only by a close attention to the statistics 
of our penitentiaries, for a number of years, that we can 
determine the eflect of these institutions in preventing 
crime, and settle the question, long agitated, whether 
society can safely dispense with the capital punishment. 
Indeed, there is scarcely any law enacted for the punish- 
ment or prevention of offences, whose eflicacy may not be 
tested by accurate statistics, judicially used. 

The progress or decline of religion may, in like manner, 
be indicated by annual enumerations of the number of 
preachers in each sect; the number of sects; the number 
of adherents in each; the number of places of worship ; 
the amount of annual endowments, and the increased 
rigor or relaxation of the laws of mortmain, and other re- 
strictions founded in jealousy of sacerdotal influence. So 
the number of public charilics, and the amount annually 
disbursed by them, may be considered indicative of an 
increase of philanthropy, or of wealth in one part of the 
community, or of poverty in another part, or all of these 
causes together; and the influence to be ascribed to each 
may be inferred from other details. 

We have thus seen that accurate statistical knowledge 
make us acquainted with everything which concerns a 
nation’s greatness, or morals, or happiness; and that it 
affords the only materials for settling all doubtful questions 
of national policy, as it brings them to the test of actual 
experience. And surely, if there is any country in the 
world in which they are particularly useful, it is in the 
United States, where everything is in a course of unprece- 
dented advancement, and unceasing change; so that while, 
ip. most countries, it requires a generation or more to bring 
about important changes, here our very rapid growth 
makes it almost as necessary to have new statistics every 
year, as a new almanac. Let me add that our numerous 
journals, among which your own Magazine is confessedly 
pre-eminent, furnish us with a large and still increasing 
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quantity of valuable statistical information. If these secat- 
tered rays were collected into one focus, as might be done 
by such a society, what a world of light might they not shed 
on great questions of national welfare ! 

Deeply impressed with these truths, I have ventured to 
take the preceding imperfect and cursory notice of them. 
for the sake of recommending statistics to these who ar 
less familiar with the subject; and, also, of inviting thos 
who agree with me in estimating their importance, to 
co-operate in establishing a General Statistical Society for 
the whole Union. It would probably be found sufficient for 
such a society to meet but once or twice a year, alter- 
nately at New York and Philadelphia; and the business of 
the society could be prepared for them by standing commit- 
tees, annually appointed. 

I would, therefore, take the liberty of suggesting that 
those who are friendly to the proposed institution, would 
signify, by letters, post-paid, addressed to the editor of 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, their willingness to concur 
in its establishment ; and, also, whether they approve of a 
general meeting, conv ened for that purpose, in the month 


of April or May next, in this city or New York 


GEORGE TUCKER. 


Philadelphia, October 22, 1847. 


Art. LV.—GERMAN CATHOLICISM AND PRO- 
TESTANTISM. 


Tue above is the title, rendered into English, of a little 
German pamphlet, being two published addresses delivered 
by Rev. Robert Clemen, pastor of a Protestant church in 

Jolumbus, Ohio. However much the addresses may lose 
of their original merit by an attempt at translation, with- 
out any apology for so doing, I will venture to quote some- 
what copiously from them, and for several reasons. They 
are the composition of a Christian and a scholar. They 
breathe atruly Catholic and progressive spirit. They con- 
tain the author’s candid concession as to the good he finds 
in every denomination of the religious world. They con- 
tain a frank confession of the errors, as he deems them, 
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which, descending from his fathers, still remain a blemish 
upon the virtues of his own paternal faith. 

Then, independent of any personal considerations affect- 
ing the author, they present to us—in part, at least, and 
correctly, so far as they go—the present phase of the new 
religious movement which is remodeling the religious and 
social condition of Germany, and which is beginning to 
stir the elements of society almost the world over. 

Finally, the addresses may be taken as a tolerably fair 
specimen of that belief which, in its main features, is most 
rife where Mind is most cultivated, which is at this instant 
spreading most rapidly where Mind is most free. Itrisa 
belief at once pacific and aggressive ; it is that with which 
Czenski and Ronge are so nobly identified in defence of 
religion against superstition, and of freedom against 
tyranny. It is that which, in the recognition of a Univer- 
sal Father, founds its plea for the universality of human 
rights, and the sacredness of those principles expressed in 
the terms “liberty, fraternity, equality.” 

The first of the two addresses is upon civil liberty; the 
second upon religious liberty, towards which the author 
recognizes a fervent longing among the best men of all 
denominations. The present translation will begin with 
the second. 


“On whom is found the brand of Slavery ? 
Each conscious freeman answers, ‘ Not on me!’ ” 


My friends! We have thus exclaimed in view of our 
civil freedom. Would we might give utterance to like 
sentiments in reference to our religious freedom, the free- 
dom of the mind. As genuine Protestants, then, who de- 
sire progression in the good and true, and oppose what- 
ever tends to hamper and suppress the same, be it by tem- 
poral or by spiritual rule, who would strenuously and per- 
severingly resist by word and deed every form of usurpa- 
tion, let us each likewise exclaim, with relation to our 
religious and ecclesiastical position, 


“ Who bears the odious brand of slavery? 
In conscious freedom each responds, * Not I!’” 


Then where is the authority, Papal or Protestant, where 
especially is the ecclesiastic who is capable of setting 
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bounds to free, spiritual progress? Can any clergy domi- 
neer forever over reason and the soul? Can it, in other 
words, thwart the eternal plans of Deity, disappoint him 
in the attainment of his ends, and turn back the human 
race from its march toward the perfection to which it 
tends, and for which, by the clearest revelation, it is unde- 
niably capacitated? How impotent to such an accom- 
plishment is human endeavor! It can institute laws and 
interdicts, can threaten the disobedient with penalties; but 
it is the province of the firm, free will, to submit edicts 
and interdicts to the judgment, to decide their claims; and 
the bold, strong will of man can never submit itself finally 
to unjust dictation, but will rather sink in conflict, than 
bow to servitude ! 

From our address upon the Nature of Protestantism, it 
appears that Roman Catholics in name may in spirit be 
Protestants, and may oppose themselves, with equal zeal 
and worth, to mental tyranny. Upon them it is incum- 
bent, as men and as Christians, to be filled with love for 
truth, which is divine ; as men and as Christians, they have 
received from the all-governing Creator a noble inherit- 
ance, a reasonable soul; and, as Christian men, they are 
bound by the highest obligations to employ all their pow- 
ers in the work of human redemption, and to contribute 
to perfecting the race. [low else can we work efficiently 
to that end, than by resistance to the false and corrupt? 
How else can we employ the freedom we have gained, 
than, according to our convictions of truth, to speak and 
strive, come defeat or come victory? The true Catholic 
is imbued with sentiments like these. He receives no faith 
without a rational assurance of its truthfulness. As a true 
man and a genuine Christian, he does not burden himse!t 
with unconditional obedience to the decretals of the church, 
but maintains his freedom, and protests, though not styling 
himself Protestant, against every authority that would rob 
him of his cherished freedom, whether that authority be 
civil or ecclesiastical. Who, then, can doubt that Catho- 
lics and Protestants, though differing in name, may be one 
in spirit, united in a common cause, pursuing objects which 
in fact are one and the same. Forward, then, Catholics 
and Protestants, fellow laborers, whose work is one, and 
whose hope one! Forward—level the partition wall which 
self-seeking and contentious priests on both sides have cast 
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up in order to weaken your strengtl isunion. Raze 
the partition wall to the ground, and as children of the 
same Father, as very bi 
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words of trath, those m *, those inspiring words re- 
sound—One God, and one huinanify! one virtue, and one 
heaven! 

Now, then, can we see clearly how Ronge and his adhe- 
rents could charge the Roman Catholic church with cer- 
tain errors, and could free himself from its trammels with- 
out at all ceasing to be a Catholic. ‘They exercised their 
rights as men—their reason and free will; and shall Catho- 
lies who do only this, cease on that account to be Catho- 
lies? Shall they be cast out from the communion of the 
faithful, because they decline adopting, for faith and prac- 
tice, unconditionally all that may be enjoined by a pope,a 
cardinal, or a bishop? Then, indeed, does Catholicism 
consist in a slavish veneration for the clergy, which may 
supersede the word of Christ; and the whole spiritual lite 
of the Catholic becomes a life without self-ownership, sub- 
jected to the caprices of a mercenary priesthood, fearing 
not God, nor regarding man. The true Catholic, when he 
sees the rights of man endangered, rebukes the oppressor, 
and, without ceasing to be a Catholic, becomes, in the 
most excellent sense of the word, equally a Protestant. 
For as a free man, as a Catholic devoid of prejudice, as a 
good, honest Protestant, he despises the impotent maledic- 
tions and excommunications of the ecclesiastic, and asks, 
in simple conscious trust in God, Can man, weak and pas- 
sionate man, cast us out from the love of God? 

Has the great Friend of Man established the religion of 
love on earth, that it might serve as a scourge in the hands 
of spiritual despots? ‘The ecclesiastic should be the ser- 
vant of religion, not religion the servant of ecclesiasticism. 
The ministry should teach and act according to the laws of 
religion, and doctrine not be formed and modeled accord- 
ing to the predilections of the ministry. This latter prin- 
ciple has, alas! too long been at the foundation even of 
our Protestant church. Too much have our reverends 
taught in the manner that would turn out most to their 
own advantage. This advantage they are enabled to en- 
joy in greater security, by substituting for the religion of 
Christ, which refines the mind and elevates the soul, a sa- 
cred scourge, and, playing the executioner, flourish it in 
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the dissenter’s face, denouncing death and perdition (i. e. 
the displeasure of the reverend fraternity) to all who do 
not comply with their demands, who do not believe what 
they propose, who will not do that which, in God’s name. 
or refrain from doing that which, in the name of the devil, 
isenjoined upon them. Yea, my friends, religion has been 
too greatly the convenient tool of deceived or designing 
men. Therefore it is that human advancement and pro- 
gress have hitherto originated so little with the priesthood, 
and the time will one day arrive when men will dispense 
with these spiritual guides, to be self-governed and self: 
guided. ” * * * * * 

If the principles of German Catholicism are good and 
true, they are so to the Protestant, to all. To that degree 
should they be recognized and followed; and should it be 
found that they in any particular exceed the excellence ctf 
principles admitted by the so-called Protestant church, 
justice demands their substitution. Should it be discovered 
that correct propositions, but recently acknowledged, op- 
pose the teachings of the Reformers, the latter must yield, 
must be rectified, or wholly abolished. Two contraries 
cannot both be true. To investigate this matter, is now 
our final task. May clear mental perception, and an im- 
partial judgment, qualify us for the investigation. 

It would be foreign to the object of this address to enu- 
merate and discuss all the resolutions adopted at the Leip- 
sic convocation of German Catholics, and to institute a 
comparison between them and the various articles con- 
tained in Protestant professions of faith. Many of the 
resolutions allude exclusively to the usages of the Roman 
Catholic church, in which a comparison could scarcely be 
given. It will suffice here to compare some of the princi- 
ples and views of the German Catholic with others in the 
Protestant church, in order to furnish such a result as shall 
represent the present relations of the two, and in gencra! 
terms indicate some of the defects that still mar the Pro- 
testant church. 

First, the German Catholics, as the substance of their 
belief, exhibited the following symbol: 


“1 believe in God, the Father, who, through his almighty power, 
created the world, and rules it in wisdom, righteousness, and love. 
1 believe in Jesus Christ, our Saviour. 1 believe in the Holy Spirit: 
a divine, universal Christian church; the forgiveness of sins, and 
aiernal life.” 





THE REFORMATION. 
Article 9th adds: 


“We grant entire liberty of conscience, and free inquiry, and 
an exposition of Holy Writ unrestricted by any external authority. 
We abhor most strongly ail constraint, all hypocrisy and lies, and 
therefore discern in diversity of opinion and interpretation, in the 
adoption of a system of faith, no ground for feud and condemna- 
tion.” 


So, also, the reformers of the 16th century, inasmuch 
as they declared independence of all external, temporal 
and spiritual dominance, demanded a kind of liberty of 
conscience. They maintained, however, that the Scrip- 
ture is to be embraced in the “obedience of faith,’ and 
with such an understanding of this expression, as only to 
exchange the heavier and more galling chain for a lighter, 
which is a fetter still. For bound tightly upon the human 
spirit is an obligation unconditionally to accept, without 
reservation or erudition, a volume of writing as received 
directly from Jehovah. Moreover, this volume is to be its 
own proof and interpretation, as if the correctness of the 
individual propositions of a theorum should be proved by 
an unconditional admission of the theorem in question. 
The Protestant church constituted upon the principles of 
the 16th century, denied to pontifis, to councils, and to 
church fathers, unreserved submission of mind and con- 
science. They appealed to the judgment and the moral 
sense, yet demanded such a regard to Scripture as to oblige 
to a recognition of every iota therein contained, whether 
consonant with our convictions of truth and the laws of 
reason, or not. Instead of a pope in human forn, there is 
& pope in the shape of a book. The particular chapters 
and verses become our church councils, the words our bish- 
ops, and the letters our deacons and chaplains. 

Still it is no matter of surprise, that in an age when be- 
lief in the supernatural was so prevalent and so deep- 
rooted, when even the learned, as Luther, Melancthon, 
and others, ascribed to the phenomena of material nature 
a grave influence upon mental destiny, and considered di- 
vers signs as ominous of sinister events, to which, in our 
day, only the most illiterate and superstitious are inclined 
to attach any importance. That age sought liberation 
from the tyranny of church and state, but still the spirit 
was hardly released from the swaddling bonds of its in- 
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fancy. Progress could hardly be more rapid, for that which 
is to be permanent is also gradual. The more familiarized 
man becomes to tracing the processes of Nature's laws, 
undeviating, universal, eternal, by which all being is or- 
dered, the less is his tendency to refer events to the super- 
natural—in other words, the unnatural. Viewing the Re- 
formation as the turning point of. a new era—an era of 
revival, of awakening spiritual activity and advancement 
—we see the human spirit just entering a new state of 
being, and, after the lapse of three hundred years, resem- 
bling, in the present, its former estate only as the man re- 
sembles the child. The dreams of childhood are past. 
Realities crowd into their place. Love for the mysterious 
and the marvelous is forced to retreat before the firm tread 
of scientific research. The features of our time are marked 
and regular; those of the 16th century were indistinct, ani 
blended together. ‘The unaccountable and supernatural 
is converted, by the maturer investigations of our day, into 
the discovered and simply natural; and every authority, 
be it what it may, is yet to be no more revered in weak 
and trusting subserviency, but must stand the test of rea- 
son, and if oppressing man through the medium of human 
words, is to be submitted to his judgment as our other visi- 
ble signs of human thoughts. Anything different from 
this it cannot be, for the Almighty speaks not in a language 
of letters and syllables, but rather in acts, in creations; 
and these acts, these creations, in their connexion and har- 
mony with the eternal statutes of universal order, furnish 
proof of the naturalness of all verities, all phenomena, 
and equally the proof of the unnatural character, the im- 
possibility of whatever claims to supernatural. What is 
above nature, is above its sublime Author, independent of 
that soul which fills immensity, and whose operations are 
commensurate with existence. We would not expect less 
regard for eternal sanctions in the Perfect One, than in 
imperfect mortals. We rather take for granted that the 
lawgiver, even of a nation cr a small commonwealth, will 
least of all contemn his own statutes. Do we then esteem 
God as the originator of all ordinances and systems that 
are? We cannot doubt he will maintain them inviolate, 
will abide true to his own nature, from which they flow, 


otherwise he were a fickle God, a capricious, an imbecile 
God, i. e. no God! ® . s 








THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Arr. LVI.— LETTERS FROM THE QUEEN CITY. 
NO. V. 
BY MARIA L. VARNEY. 


ApRIL 20, 1848. 

Dear Frrenp—Though it is a long time since I last addressed 
you, the delay has not been caused by want of interesting themes. 
For never, surely, was there a time fraught with deeper interest to 
the world. Never was there a time when the spirit of liberty 
seemed to burst its fetters so easily, and to be communicated from 
kingdom to kingdom with such magnetism. Never before did a 
nation unite to move along the car of Reform. The revolution in 
France is more than a political revolution. It is a social revolu- 
tion!’ The French people will never be satisfied with a national 
bank, or state banks—a high tariff, or low tariff—which it has been 
the business of the United States to create and annihilate alter- 
nately for the last half century. ‘Their aspirations are for some- 
thing more radical and more permanent—in short, for a new social 
state. The social sentiments of St. Simon, Fourier, and Owen, 
have been widely diffused in that country, and the people have be- 
come pretty generally aware of their present relations in society. 
And they have also drank deeply of that hope which animates the 
breasts of social reformers in America—the hope of a glorious 
future. 

“‘From shore to shore 
Doctrines - human power their words have told; 


‘They have been heard, and men aspire to more 
‘Than they have ever gain’'d, or even lost of yore.” 


They will be satisfied only with some sort of association. What 
an interesting spectacle do they present to the world. What hu- 
man heart but be ats in sympat thy with theirs, w hile a body of their 
best men—aye, Social Reformers—are about to form a ne.7 consti- 
tution for a republic, with the experience of the United States be- 
fore them, added to the general clamor for equal rights, and the 
enthusiastic hopes of the nation. Heaven give them wisdom to 
move understandingly and firmly. 

Nor is the scene confined to the boundaries of the French na- 
tion. There is nota kingdom or state in Europe that has not felt 
the shock, like the throes of a mighty earthquake. OQ, interesting 
sight! TT he thrones of the world do tremble ana totter toward 
their final doom. It is indeed ominous of that future foreseen by 
the prophet Shelly, when 
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“Kingly glare 
Will lose its power to dazzle; its authority 
Will silently pass by; t > gorgeous throne 
Shall stand unnoticed in the regal hall, 
Fast falling to decay.” 

You have already heard of the terrible inundation of this city 
and vicinity last winter, from the overflowing of the Ohio river. 
It was a disaster with which fire has no parallel, spreading over at 
least one-fourth of the city, which was covered with every varicty 
of little boats flying in all directions, strongly reminding one of the 
canals and gondolas of Venice. ‘The damage to property was im- 
mense. ‘The churches became receptacles to hundreds who were 
driven from their homes by the rising waters. And thus, for once, 
at least, became the means of salvation to the perishing. Many 
were received into private houses, to share the comforts of the 
generous inmates. Indeed, the right feeling seemed to pervade 
every heart. Almost all ordinary business seemed deserted, and 
the community went into a committee of the whole to extend a 
generous relief. How such a calamity will bring out the beter 
part—the true part of human nature. It shows what we are when 
lifted out of that miserable scramble to get a living. 

I have lately heard of a somewhat novel incident which occurred 
at Harveysburgh, Warren county, in this State—a county some- 
what notorious for its progress and liberality. Ata new Academy 
lately opened in this place, among the students who applied for ad- 
mission, was a beautiful young lady of eighteen. Seven days after 
her admission, she was publicly dismissed during school hours, with 
the tears streaming down her cheeks. The only charge alleged 
against her, was, that her mother has a small portion of African 
blood in her veins, although the girl was much fairer than many of 
her fellow students. Is comment necessary? Your anti-Slavery 
heart is already burning with indignation, as are thousands of oth- 
ers, for such a shameless outrage. Nor could pro-Slavery invent 
a better touch to expose its own hideous face, or to light anew the 
abeliiuon fires. 

But Social Reform, under its various phases, has brought so 
vividly to view the forlorn condition of all classes, that it has well 
nigh put out the eyes, and assumed the place not only of abolition, 
but of all partial reforms. What is to come of all this agitation 
and revolution, is a question that may well be asked, and may be 
partially answered by anticipation in view of the co-operations and 
guaranteeisms which are starting into being everywhere. These 
are not the ultimate, but they plainly point toward a new order of 
things. Social Reform is fast becoming a popular subject, notwith- 
standing the repeated failures and disappointments it has already 
encountered. Not long since, I listened to a speech, by Robert 
Dale Owen, to a crowded house, on the past and present history of 
labor. He stated clearly the facts as they are, leaving them as a 
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problem ; and Mr. Allen, of New York, has been here for some 
time past, endeavoring to give the solution through Fourier. He 
has had good audiences, and created a degree of interest in many. 

Mr. Warren, with some others, are going silently and hopefully on, 
confident of success, at their co- ope rative village, about forty- -five 
miles up the river. All the theories extant seem to lack something. 
I am not quite certain that we can get up an entire new suit before- 
hand for society, and make it fit exactly when applied;—the coat 
may be too tight, or the vest too loose. It may be that we shall 
have to take the measure only as fast as she is ready to fling off the 
old garment. I know that “the good time is coming,” for 


“Genius has seen thee in her passionate dreams, 
And dim forebodings of thy loveliness, 

ilaunting the human heart, have there entwined 
Those rooted hopes of some sweet place of bliss.” 


The sky is full of signs of the dawn of that better day, and my 
heart yearns to hasten it on, to be engaged practically. 

A few evenings since, | had the pleasure of attending a delight- 
ful party g got up ‘by the Associationists of the city, in honor of F ou- 
rier s birthday. It was also the annivers: ary of the settlement of 
Ohio. These occasions, together with the pleasing news from 


France, made a rich theme for the different speakers, who enter- 
tained us happily for a few minutes each, in response to the differ- 
ent sentiments read by the chairman. Between the reading of each 
sentiment and the response, we had some of the most delightful in- 
strumental music. ‘The selection of the pieces was the most appro- 
priate possible. [ cannot name all the sentiments given on the 
occasion, nor the order in which they appeared. They were all 
appropriate, short and pithy, and together embracing all the leading 
landmarks of Progress. The sentiment given to France was im- 
mediately followed by “The Marseilles Hymn,” in the true spirit 
of the piece, and responded to by a gentleman from Europe, who 
was well acquainted with its different governments and institutions. 
The one given to Ircland was followed by “St. Patrick’s Da 

the Morning, ”* and warmly responded to by a son of the mere 
Isle. In the one given to Greece, I have forgotten the piece that 
followed. ‘The response was given by a Greek, in the true Grecian 
spirit and cloquence. It came like the breathings of poetry over a 
charmed audience. In the sentiment given to Woman, Judge 
Walker gave a humorous and spirited response. That given to 
Land Reform, was followed by ‘Sweet Home”; the one to Asso- 
ciation, by “Life let us cherish”; and that to Democracy, by 
“Yankee Doodle.’”? The whole occasion was one of profit, and 
equally enjoyed by all Reformers. It was indeed a “ feast of rea- 
son and flow of soul.’’ The music was perfectly enchanting. The 
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refreshments were indifferent. But the gay dance which closed 
the entertainment was a full satisfaction for all physical demands, 
The very best and brightest feclings pervaded every heart and 
beamed from every face throughout the evening. I have not hai 
my social feelings so waked up for the last two years. The Na. 
tional Reformers also propose a grand party for the first of May, on 
the occasion of a visit from Mr. Van Amridge. 

If our Art Union of last season was be autiful, that of this season 
is glorious! I wish you could see it. You may be accustomed tw 
seeing a more extensive collection of pictures and statuary, but | 
will venture, you have not seen a more choice collection. It is a 
perfect paradise of the beautiful and the sublime. I cannot give a 
description, as I have only made one visit as yet. The new 
gallery, prepared expressly for the purpose, is every way cony 
nient, tasteful and elegant. And the pieces are arranged in th 
most tasteful manner. In the collection are some most rare pieces 
of statuary, by our own artizans. Among these, Power's Prosepin: 
is prominent. The pictures are mostly by native artists. Amony 
them I noticed a fine portrait of life size, by a Mr. Eaton, who, | 
am told, is but twenty years of age. It is really a work of promise 
Mrs. Spencer appears there in her pictures as life-like as ever. 
She has lately sent two beautiful pieces to the great city, which | 
think are a litle more than equal to any of her former pieces. 
One is more than a copy of “ Life’s sunny hours,’’ about which | 
wrote you last summer. ‘The other, an old gentleman reclining 
his silvered head in pleasant sleep—his face exhibiting that cali 
happiness which succeeds a whole life of sunshine. “While his 
daughter—a beautiful girl of 18, places her hands soothing on tho 
old man’s forehead, and looks up with a face full of affection an 
devotion, saying “God bless my father.’ Mrs. re encer is an 
artist of no common stamp. Were I permiited, I could tell a tal: 
of privation that would unloose the purse-strings, if not the tear- 
fountains of some of her wealthy admirers. When a few year 
have rolled away, and the enchanted wand of time has set his seal 
on them, her pieces will be sought with avidity, and with gold, ais 
are those of the old masters, at the present day. Cole’s * Journey 
of human life,” in four pieces, representing infancy, youth, middie 
age and old age, is the most attracting of the collection in the Art 
Union. It surpasses in execution, beauty and design, anything of 
the kind { have ever seen. ‘To attempt a description, would be 
madness. The first two represent all that is brilliant and hopeful 
in infancy and youth. In the second picture I recognize d the 
same scenes that so often visit my day-dreams. Everything about 
it partakes of that same boyant, hopeful nature which colors every 
youthful thought. It is the brighte ‘st, most beautiful and valuab 
landscape picture upon which ‘these eyes have ever rested. 1 
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might well be named The sunshine of youthful hope. Hung in 
one’s room, it meek be a certain preventive of grey hairs "and 
wrinkled brows.—’* T'would keep one always youthful. The last 
two of these series represent the wretched, rocky, cloud d state of 
perverted human nature, us it is olficn made by the blue doctrines 
of priestcraft. ‘They are true to the design. But by no means 
true to human nature, as it should be. Nor as it is in the absence 
of orthodoxy. ‘Thomas Cole, the chief of |: ndscape painters, 
though dead, yet speaks, and will continue to speak for a long 
time to come. The death of such men isa severe loss to the 
world. ‘They cultivate the taste, and inspire the people to observe 
and love nature. 1 mourn the loss of Thomas Cole. His like 
may not again soon appear; but his genius will live in the scenes 
he has left to inspire thi 1t world whieh is yet r posing in the womb 
of the future. No me but the man of genius c: in taste that cup of 
delight which the scene on the canvass—breathing the very soul 
of nature—gives him, as he adds the finishing touch of the pencil 
and siands gazing on his own production in silent ray pture. Nor 
can the common imagination picture the depth of that misery 
which fills his breast when s nme hovers over his soul, and 
darkens every surrounding objec Are his sympathies drawn 
out toward any object, they are - ut imperfectly appreciated. Are 
his affections bestowed on another, they are but half returned. 
Ile feels these things as they are, and he is sick at heart. The 
repulses he meets at every moment from the cold world, come 
over his warm heart like the icy coldness of death. Ile is a supe- 
rior being. His thoughts are more expansive—his affections 
warmer—his passions, and indeed, his whole nature stronger. 

You will wonder if | have forgotten that Spring has come with 
its fresh leaves and odors; its singing birds and warm suns. No, 
Il have not forgotten it, though there is no nature here amid bricks 
and mortar. [can see the green trees in the distance, and now 
and then after a shower, can smell the grass in the yard. As for 
the birds, | have heard an occasional note from some isolated tree, 
ever since Valentine week, when a couple of blue birds seemed 10 
be celebrating their nuptials. Could not say whether they had 
lately chosen mates, or whether they were c Sy brating the annual 
return of their nuptial day. Yet, I should 1 , from their great 
joyness, it must be the latter. Vor you ee in 1 happy union, 

each successive return of the day brings a brighth r fesuval. I 
hav’nt enjoyed the full fruition and inspiration of Spring yet, for I 
always begin life new every Spring, and consequently huve lived 
as many lives as years. i shall soon taste its sweets, for 1 am 
going into the country soon as I can geta peep at those litle fairies 
—the Venoise children. 1 am just waiting to sce them, when | 
expect a treat which | shall enjoy through life. 
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Arr. LVI.— EDITOR'S PLACE. 


A CURIOUS TRIAL. 


Mr. Smith has recently been tried and convicted of laboring under such a delusion asta 
unfit him for managing his estate. He is about filty years of aze—made his own fortune 
and has been through life most sincerely religiuus. He is of the most recent school of re 
ligionists, and holds many views not very orthodox. He has been investigating for about 
a year past the phenomena of Clairvoyance, aud got such confidence in the general truth 
fulness of the “ revelations,” as to resort to it for advice in all matters, both spiritual and 
temporal, aithoush he always claimed the exercise of his own reason in testing the pro- 
priety of such advice. 

The proof was too vague, in my opinion, to warrant the robbing a man of that which is 
next to life—to wit, liberty. The charge was, that he was being deluded, through mes. 
merism, to waste his substance upon two young men who were known to be somewhat 
exquisite in their dress and liberal in their disbursements. There was no evidence that 
he relied implicitly upon these “ revelations,” except some circumstances that were mere 
matters of rumor—or conversations with him, in which he contends that he was grossly 
misunderstood, and his opinions wonderfully exaggerated. He was conceded to be a man 
of the strictest veracity by the counsel against him, and he stated his views, which were 
at antipodes to the rumors that were admitted in evidence against him; and yet the preju 
dice of the religious world was such, and the wonder excited in the community by a false 
publication concerning him, made by his opposing lawyer, had become so intense, that the 
most common sense matters were taken as evidence of a delusion. I can readily con- 
ceive how one of entirely different faith could misunderstand his conversations. All the 
reliable testimony with regard to his obedience to Clairvoyant revelations that was pro 
duced, was, that he had been connected with others in investigating those phenomen:, 
that & separation had taken place. (he and the two young men remaining together.) an! 
that those who had separated from him did not believe as much in them ashe did. This 
is simply cifference of opinion, for which our laws will not rob a man of liberty, when 
they are truly administered. With regard to his wasting his substance on those youn: 
men, one of whom was a Clairvoyant, there was no proof, except that he had paid the 
traveling expenses of them, himself and wife, to New Orleans, and also of them and twv 
or three others to New York. Nearly a year was passed at these places, at a heavy 
expense. Is this enough to prove a man insane, and sufficient to rob a man of liberty? 
One of the counsel against Mr. Smith swore that one cf the persons who had been con- 
nected with Smith told him (the counsel) that the Clairvoyant had uselessly expended 
fifteen thousand dollars of Smith's money in two years. This, Smith most emphatically 
denied. Here we have incompetent testimony nullified by Smith's denial. And yet 
it had a lodgment in the prejudice excited, and had much to do with the conviction 
The most extravagant indignation was turned against these two young men, and yet it 
is singular that the prosecution was unable to prove any moral delinquency on the 
part of either, except a confession which one made of immoralities practised more than 
year ago. It was proved that one of Smith’s houses had been extravagantly (in part) fur- 
nished, end that the silver plate had the name of the Clairvoyant marked upon it; but it 
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was not proved that Mr. Smith had anything to do with this furniture,—on the contrary, 
it was proved to have been procured by another, and charged to a busiaess firm. 

It is well known that thie s 
the citizens, and neither will be infringed by the law without the most convincing proof— 
proof without a doubt. We can review 


rictest watch is kept by the law over the life and liberty of 


the trial, and ask what there is concerning Mr. 
©mith inconsistent with a thoroughly rational man? 


It appeared, on hearsay evidence, 
that about $25,009 had passed fi 


m his hands, and it was also proved that he had been 
connected in business with several others, and was in progress of settlement with them 
when the suit was brought, in which settlement it should be presumed Smith would re- 
cover the amount. ‘The onus probandi was on the prosecution; but they did not prove that 
Smith had wasted a cent, except the traveling expenses spoken of above;—and who has 
not aright to travel?) And who presumes to know that a large portion of this expense is 
not to be refunded in the final settlement? I said $25,000 was proved to have passed 
from his hands; the papers reported at the lowest $45 000; but there is an offset, which 
was proved, of $12,000 paid on property in Smith’s name, $7,000 in traveling, besides an 
indefinite amount expended by Smith himself, in living, for two or three years past, so that 
the amount is less than $25,000 even. I ask again, where isthe proof that should have 
robled this man of his liberty—that is, disconnected him from his estate, and put his 
actions all under the surveilance of a guardian? I have no doubt of the sincerity of the 
jurors;—they are all gcod and true men, and were undoubtedly conscientious in their ver 

dict; but they probably did not value as highly as I do the liberty of man, and valued more 
hichly the rumors that had been industriously circulated for some months before the suit 
was brought. 

1 have intimated that the religious world was interested in this case. Without men 
tioning facts, which I know and can prove, it is enough to quote from an editorial of the 
Watchman of the Valley, a Presbyterian paper:—‘ The interest which we, in common 
with the religious community, feel in this subject, is something far more serious than a 
relish for gossip. We regard the whole scheme which this trial exposes, as one of Satan's 
ertful devices to beguile the hearts of good men, destroy the force of the Bible, by super- 
seding it with Clairvoyant revelations, and bring practical benevolence into ridicule and 
contempt.” Besides this, about a tithe of all the spectators at the trial were clergymen. 
lt was, I verily believe, more a religious persecution than anything else. I hold the same 
religious and social views that Mr. Smith indorses, and I and mine have felt the power of 
the persecutor, although it affects me only in strengthening my determination and in 
arousing my energy in the cause of Truth as I understand it. 
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I am proud, at this time, when the members of this body have been declared designing 
men by the influence of sectarian bigotry, to announce myself one of the brethren, ready 
to stand by those who have bravery enough not to quail amid a temporary excitement and 
persecution that has been created by the base and cowardly attempts of a few intolerant 
bigots during the past winter. The Brotherhood, that sectarians have hoped was crushed, 
still lives —lives in many a faithful spirit—lives in the purity of its doctrines—lives in its 
sympathy for the oppressed, and its hope for the future—lives a life as deathless as the im- 
mortal spirit. This body has been misrepresented by every paper that has noticed the 
Smith trial, though some have shown a disposition to correct misstatements. This body 
considers the recent transactions as an attempt to suppress it; but it never was stronger 
than at this moment; and those whom they deem the persecutors and defenders of error, 
may expect no quarter in the battle that will now be commenced against religious error 
and against that dullness of soul that forbids sympathy with the social evils of the world. 
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We will! not Liink at the vice and crime that send their polluting streams all throush the 
social body; and we will stand to the precepts of Jesus, which have power to redeem the 
world, if they were preached and practised, and we will labor for realizing the promise of 
* peace on earth, and good will toward men.” The more we cre trampled upon, the 
stronger we will grow. 


Designing Men.—T wo or three of the city papers have, in connection with their notices 
of the Smith Trial, calied the members of the Brutherhood * designing men,” meaning 
that they had deluded Smith for the purpose of getting his money. Let a few facta be 
stated :—}. Those who brought property into the concern expended it themselves, and 
those who brought no property, had nothing to say about investments. 2. No one has 
increased his subsiance a penny by the operation; but, on the contrary, all who had 
means have lost, and those who had no property are enjoying the same privation, having 
lost only their time in so far as they have employed it in the enterprise. 3. The intentions 
of all the leaders in the Brotherhood can be justified, however mistaken they may have 
been in any movement they have made. There is no more amiable, mild, honest or sincere 
man in the city, than is he who is recognized by the people as at the head of the moveinent, 
and who has been confined by ill heaith during the past winter. If any one wishes evi- 
dence of this, let him become acquainted with him, or call for facts, such as his putting 
his name upon $8,000 of the cebts of one of the former members, merely to give him credit 
asa business man. A designing man would have kept his name from all such danzcrous 
company and persuaded Smith to endorse in his stead. 


CLaIRVOYANCE AND Scrirtorne.—-The Watchman of the Valley thinks the recent Smith 
Trial exposes a device of the Devil to supersede the Bible by clairvoyant revelations. In 
this, reference is made to the Brotherhood. For its enlightenment I will say, that Clair 
voyance has not weakened my estimation of ihe Bible, neither has it modified the opinions 
of any brother as I can learn in relation to the value and authority of holy writ. The 
Watchman and all of like kith may rest at ease about this “ device of Satan”; for they 
totally misconceive the whole matter, and do not understand our views. They have been 
watching at the wrong den this time. They thought the retreat of the Devil was dis. 
covered end his fiight secured; but alas their own disjointed imaginations have only 
conjured a“ familiar spirit,” which a little of the spirit of Christ would cast wholly cut 
of them. The Devil is a personage they fear. In this we have the advantage of ther: 
because we do not recognize his sway, nor pay to him any allegiance. And here I wi! 
say by way of improvement, that the most insane notion that ever entered into the 
crooked head of mortal man, is this of the existence of the Devil. It is all a delusion!) 
which the world has been be-deviledthrough all the dark centuries of the past. Knowledce 
and Truth are to dissipate all such foolish superstitions. 


Tue Trave Hero.—-Go not tothe field where a chieftain has met the foe and terrified 
his enemies by the force of his arm and the strength of his heart; go not tothe forum 
where the orator has vanquishsd a legion of frensic adversaries and sits majestically <t 
the helm guiding the ship of state; go not to the laboratory where the devotee of science 
has demonsirated the most wonderful laws of the Universe, and can almost expliin to 
us the philosophy of life itself; go not to the work-shop where the inventor has controlled 
and revolutionized the whole system of labor by a single invention, and brought by a 
single thought the world under contraband to his genius; no,—go not to any of these to 
find a True Hero, for they may all yield their manhood to the public scorn and fall in ihe 
tide of public contempt, however falscly it may be directed against them ; but go rather to 
him whose almost prophetic power has unveiled mysteries beyond the ken of the world | 
who has seen and dares to speak truth beyond the comprehension of his age ; who thinis 
not what is popular, but what is right ; and who, when the world that can't confute hiin, 





THY BROTHER—HUGO GROTIUS. 
attempts to insiduously c: 
hicher, invekes with m 
defiance to the hosts of 


is who will eveniually c 


Cuuistian Wanrarr --VW< 


of superstition and f | conduct the 
battle on Christian principles, and no r with slander, 
nor bitterness with bitterness; but we shall plainly ai th the Truth as 
we understand it, and press with emphasis the confutation of grey-bearded error. Or- 
thodoxy has proclaimed an underhanded warfare against Het 
jons are termed ; but we will step into the open field and challenge the countless hosts of 
our adversaries to meet us there, Will they show their hand ? 


rodoxy as opposing opin- 


Tuy Brotuer.—The following was contributed to Graham's Magazine by E. Curtiss 
Hine, for some time past a correspondent of the Knickerbocker. 


ve a sparkling drop from a full heart. 


It is good, and seems to 


“O, scorn not thy brother, “Then seek not to smother 
Though poor he may be, Kind feelings in thee, 
He's bound to another And scorn not 


t thy brother, 
And bright world with thee, Though poor he may be. 
“ Should sorrow assail him, 


Give heed to his sighs; 


“Go cheer those who languish 
Their dead hopes among, 

Should strength ever fail him, In whose hearts stern anguish 
O, help him to rise! The harp hath unustrung! 


“The pathway we're roaming “ They'll soon in another 
Mid flowrets may lie, Bright land roam with thee; 
But soon will Life’s gloaming So, scorn not thy brother, 
Come dark’ning our sky. Though poor he may be.” 


Hoeo Grorttivs.--This distinguished jurist was born in 1583, and died in 1645. He 
pleaded his first cause at Delf with universal applause, when he was but seventeen years 
of age. He wrote some elegiac verses when but eight years of age, which were much ad- 
mired; he also wrote some tragedies, which made him esteemed as one of the best poets 
in Europe. During the religious troubles in Holland, he attached himself to the remon 
strant party, and incurred thereby the displeasure of Prince Maurice, of Orange. In 1619, 
he was seized and sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, and his estate was confiscated. 
After being treated with great rigor, in the castle of Louvesticre, for more than a year anda 
half, he was delivered by a stratagem of his wife. He had been permitted to borrow books 
of his friends, and when he had perused them, they were carried back in a chest with his 
linea, which was sent to Gorkum to be washed. During the first year, the guards were 
exact in examining the chest, but at length grew remiss, and did not take the trouble to 
open it. His wife, observing their negligence, advised him to bore holes in the chest, and 
make his escape in it. She requested the governor of the castle to permit her to carry 
away a chest of books, giving as a reason, that he had injured his health by too close an 
epplication tu study. Her request being granted. he was confined in the box, and taken to 
the house of a friend in Gorkum. Here he disguised himself as a mason, and taking a 
trowel and rule, he proceeded through the market place, and, stepping into a boat, went 
to Brebant, whence he went to Antwerp, and after a short time he took shelter in France, 
under the protection of Louis XILI., who gave him a pension of three thousand livres. 
While here, he published his * Treatise on the rights of Peace and War.” 





406 EGERIA—BYRON. 


BAKER'S STATUES. 


The master pieces of this sculptor are on exhibition at Collese Hall. His Cincinnatye 
was exhibited a year ago; his Egeria recently arrived. No cone, while gazing vpen thi 
can avoid fecling that he is standing in the presence of feithful representations of t! 
which is beautiful and sublime in man. Egeria, the pure and spirilual water-nymph whom 
Numa, the great Roman law-giver, took to wile, stands there supporting a vase, and gazing 
into her sacred fountains of crystal beauty. 

Byron, in his ideal of Egeria, saw what should be, but is not, in consequence of the sin 
that sears every soul and dims the beauty of every countenance. The following stanzas 
from the fourth canto of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, are as forcible as true, and will be 
iateresting in this connection :— 

CXV. 
Egeria! sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast; whate’er thou art 
Or wert,—-a young Aurora of the air, 
The nympholepsy of some fond despair; 
Or, it might he, a beauty of the earth, 
Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring; whatsoe’er thy birth, 
Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth. 
CXVI. 
The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thy Elysian water-drops; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinkled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 
Whose green, wild margin now no more erase 
Art’s works; nor must the delicate waters sleep, 
Prison’d in marble; bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
The rill runs o’cr, and round, fern, lowers, and ivy creep, 
CXVII. 
Fantastically tangled; the green hills 
Are clothed with carly blossoms, through the grass 
The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 
Of summer birds sing welcome as ye pass; 
Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 
Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 
Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass; 
The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue eyes, 
Kiss’d by the breath of heaven, seems colour’d by its skies. 
CXVILIL. 
Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted cover, 
Egeria! thy all-heavenly bosom beating 
For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover; 
‘The purple midnight veii'd that mystic meeting 
With her most starry canopy, and seating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befell? 
This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 
Of an enamour'd goddess, and the cell 
Haunted by holy love—the earliest oracle! 
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CXIX. 
And didst thou not, thy breast to his replying, 
Blend a celestial with a human heart; 
And love, which dies as it was born, in sighing, 
Share with immortal transports? could thine ait 
Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
The purity of heaven to earthly joys, 
Expel the venom and not blunt the dart— 
The dull satiety which all cestroys— 
And root from out the soul the deadly weed which cloys? 
CXX, 
Alas! our young affections run to waste, 
Or water but the desert; whence arise 
3ut weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste, 
tank at the core, though tempting to the eyes, 
Flowers whose wild odours breathe but agonies, 
And trees whose gums are poison; such the plants 
Which spring beneath her steps as passion flies 
O’er the world’s wilcerness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants. 
CXXI. 
Oh love! no habitant of earth thou art— 
An unseen seraph, we believe in thee, 
A faith whose martyrs are the broken heart, 
Fut never yet hath seen, nor e’er shall see 
The naked eye, thy form, as it should be; 
The mind hath made thee, as it peopled heaven, 
Even with its own desiring phantasy, 
And to athought such shape and image given, 
As haunts the unquench'd soul, parch’d, wearied, wrung, and riven 
CXXII. 
Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 
And fevers into f:lse creation :-- where, 
Where are the forms the sculptor’s soul hath seized? 
In him alone. Can nature show so fair? 
Where are the charms and virtues which we dare 
Conceive in boy! ood and pursue as men-- 
The unreach’d paradise of our cespair, 
Which o’er-informs the pencil end the pen, 
And overpowers the page where it would bloom again? 
CXXIIT. 
Who loves, raves--"t is youth's frenzy—but the cure 
Js bitterer still; as charm by charm unwinds 
Which robed our idols. and we see too sure 
Nor worth nor becuty dwe'ls from out the mind’s 
Ideal shape of such. yet still it binds 
The fatal spell, end still it draws us on, 
Reaping the whirlwind fom the cft-sown wi:cs; 
The stubborn heart its alchemy begun, 
Seems ever near the prize,—we-lihiest when most undone. 


; 
: 
| 
| 
| 





TE A FALSE NATURE. 


CXXIV. 
acp away-- 


uuslaked the thirst, 


Some phautom lures, such as we sought at first-- 
But all too late,--so we are doubly curst. 
Love, fame, ambition, avarice—‘tis the same, 
Each idle—and ali ill--and none the worst-- 
For all are meteors with a cifferent name, 

And death the seble smoke where vanishes the flame. 


CXXV. 


Few—none--find what they love or could have loved, 
Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies—-but to recur, ere long, 
Envenom’d with irrevocable wrong: 
And circumstance, that unspiritual god 
And miscreator, makes and helps elong 
Our coming evils with a crutch-like rod, 
Whose touch turns hope to dust—the dust we all have trod. 


CXXVI. 


Our life is a false nature--"tis not in 

The harmony of things.--this hard decree, 

This uneradicable taint of sin, 

This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree, 

Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 

The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew— 

Disease, death, boncdage--all the woes we see--~ 

And worse, the woes we see not--which throb through 
The immedicable sou!, with heart-aches ever new. 


CXXVIL. 


Vet let us ponder boldly--‘tis a base 
Abandonment of reason to resign 
Our right of thought--our last and only place 
Of refuge; this, at least, shall still be mine: 
Though from our birth the faculty divine 
Is chain’d and tortured--cabin’d, cribb’d, confined, 
And bred in darkness, lest the truth should shine 
Too brightly on the unprepared mind, 
The beam pours in, for timie and shill will couch the blind. 


As for Cincinnatus, it is sufficient to say that the man is there. The history of the soble 
Roman is familiar to all. The prominent characteristics of the man, as indicated in the 
statue, are,—Honesty, which is stamped upon it from head to foot; Dignity, accompanied 
with such mental qualities as will never suffer it to be impaired; Firmness, that will not 
compromise with wrong, and yet has powers of command over men adequate to sustain 
its position in the right; and Benevolence, that tempers “stern justice,” and makes the 
great man kind and charitable. The moraic of these statues is an emphatic one. 





